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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


The Merciless Factory. 


Oh, the stifling air of the factory, 
Where death and misery dwell, 
And the long black lines of belting 

That writhe like the fiends of hell. 


Where the low-hanging, cobwebbed rafters 
Keep in the poisonous breath ; 

While the slaves of toil must suffer 
Or starve with their loved ones to death. 


Oh, the merciless port-hole windows, 
With their burden of dirt and grime, 

That the factory flend has provided 
To keep out the glad sunshine. 


The incessant buzz of the spindle, 
As it whirls in its merciless glee, 
And spins from the heart of the toiler 
A thread of a life’s misery. 


And the sad, dreary days of suffering 
In the long stretch of the years; 

’Tis a human fabric they’re spinning 
In their agony and their tears, 


While their dearest aspirations 
Of the breath of God in men, 

Are smothered by the factory, 
And never survive again. 


Yerich, who rule in the factory, 
’Tis not finegarments ye spin, 

But human fabrics of misery 
And desolate lives of sin! 


Oh, the awful curse of your factory, 
With its suffering and its tears! 

I pity the ery of your conscience 
When God balances up these years! 


Then raise up the grimy rafters, 
And let in the fresh air of day; 

And cut down the long hours of labor, 
That are wearing these lives away. 


And your wealth will become a blessing, 
No more will your factory spin 

Those human fabrics of suffering 
And desolate lives of sin. 


HERMAN F. HEGNER. 


The Antiquity of the Labor Union Spirit. 
By J. W. BRAAM. 


It is still popularly believed that labor unions are 
conspiracies hatched up by certain wild-eyed for- 
eigners with criminal tendencies and imported to 
America for the purpose of injuring the welfare of 
the people. This belief is still apparently adhered 
to by the editors of certain of our foremost papers, 
and is accepted by their readers without question. 
The ignorance of these people is very apparent 
when they stigmatize union men as anarchists, so- 
cialists, communists, etc., using these terms as if 
they all had the same meaning, when by referring to 
any dictionary they could readily see that there is 
the greatest imaginable difference between the 
meanings of these words. Nothing can, however, 
be farther from the truth than the assertion that 
these labor unions are so created and are of recent 
appearance. Labor unions have appeared long 
before history was written. 

How do we know that labor unions are prehis- 
toric? Science has given us a telescope by means 
of which we can look back into human history long 
before the historic period. We can not see as many 
details as we can through the historical records, 
but we can see the general lines quite distinctly. 
The name of this telescope is Anthropology. Stu- 
dents of this science have discovered that man de- 
velops everywhere in thesame manner. As Brinton 
says:' ‘*Man is a physical unit, and there is a par- 
allelism of his development everywhere and in all 
time; nay more, his thoughts and actions, his 
aims and methods, when in the same degree of 
development, no matter where he is of in what 
epoch living, are nearly absolutely uniform; and 
when we find a living nation of low culture we are 
safe in taking its modes of thought and feeling as 
analogous to tribes which. have existed in the 
past.” In other words, we can study our ances- 
tors, savage or barbarous, by studying savage or 
barbarous tribes of the present day. Indeed, cer- 
tain traits of savages still cling to us with peculiar 
pertinacity. As Rider Haggard says :* ‘‘ Ah! this 


4Aims of Anthropology. _ Forum, No.%.  — 
*Allen Quartermain. Preface. 
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civilization, what doesitall come to? For forty years 
and more I have lived among savages, and studied 
them and their ways; and now for several years I 
have lived here in England, and have in my own 
stupid manner done my best to learn the ways of 
the ehildren of light; and what have I found? A 
great gulf fixed? No;onlya very little one, and 
that a plain man’s thoughts may spring across. I 
say that as the savage is, so is the white man, only 
the latter is more inventive, and possesses the fac- 


pretty things around your neck? They have a 
strong family resemblance, especially when you 
wear that very low dress, to the savage woman’s 
beads. Your habit of turning round and round 
to the sound of horns and tom-toms, your fondness 
for pigments and powders, the way in which you 
love to subjugate yourself to the rich warrior who 
has captured you in marriage, and the quickness 
with which your taste in feathered headdresses 
varies—all these things suggest touches of kin- 





Gent. Secy. JAMES HASLAM, DersysHire Miners’ ASSOCIATION, 
BRITISH FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE DETROIT CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


ulty of combination; save and except also that the 
savage, as I have known him, is to a large extent 
free from the greed of money, which eats like a 
cancer into the heart of the white man. It isa 
depressing conclusion, but in all essentials the 
savage and the child of civilization are identical. 
I dare say that the highly civilized lady reading 
this will smile at an old fool of a hunter’s sim- 
plicity when she thinks of her black bedecked 
sister; and so will the superfine cultured idler sci- 
entifically eating a dinner at his club, the cost of 
which would keep a starving family for a week. 
And yet, my dear young lady, what are those 


ship; and remember that in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of your nature you are quite identical. As 
for you, sir, who also laugh, let some one come 
and strike you in the face whilst you are enjoying 
that marvelous looking dish, and we shall soon see 
how much of the savage there is in you.” 

As we examine these savage and barbarous races, 
we shall not, of course, expect to find among them, 
fall-fledged labor unions, with a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, walking delegate, etc., as these 
are later developments. All we have need to look 
for is the manifestation of the labor union spirit. 
This spirit may be defined as an effort on the part 
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of the laborer to secure just remuneration for his 
labor, and in other ways to protect his calling, so 
that wages shall not have a tendency to fall. 
Neither does it matter by what name the attempt 
is called, whether labor union, trade union, guild, 
or what not. So long as the attempt to do that 
certain thing which has been just mentioned is ap- 
parent, a labor union exists in potentiality if not 
in actuality. 

Several such instances have been recorded by 


having a particular district of the city appropri- 
ated to it, with its own chief, its peculiar festivals, 
and the like.”’ 

Writing of Samoa, Turner says:° ‘It is a stand- 
ing custom that after the sides and one end of the 
house are finished the principal part of the pay- 
ment be made, and it is at this time that the car- 
penter, if he be dissatisfied, will get up and 
walk off. Nor can the chief to whom the 
house belongs employ another party to finish it. 




















Gen. Secy. ALEXANDER WILKIE, Associated SHipwRiGHTs’ SociETy, 
BRITISH FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE DETROIT CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


travelers and others. Spencer says* thatin ancient 
Mexico, merchants and craftsmen were organized 
in bodies, which had obtained certain concessions. 
They were free from personal service to the feudal 
lord, except in urgent cases. No one could enter 
into the trade, except by right of descent or spe- 
cial permission. The latter is evidently partly if 
not wholly for the purpose of preventing undue 
competition in the trade. Prescott says‘ that in 
Mexico, before the conquerors, “‘ the different trades 
were arranged into something like guilds, each 


*Spencer. Descriptive Sociology. 
«Prescott. Mexico, I, p. 132. 








It is a fixed rule of the trade, and rigidly adhered 
to, that no one will take up the work which another 
party has thrown down.” 

That this is a matter of wages is evident from 
another author® who also wrote upon this subject 
as follows: ‘‘ Each stage of the work has to be set- 
tied for at prescribed periods, or: the architects 
will at once stop work, leaving the unfinished 
house to stand as a monument to the implied 
meanness of the owner—a stigma which no Samoan 
can ever endure, even if he has to go begging all 





*Turner. Nineteen Years in Polynesia,’p. 264. 
*Churchwood. My Consulate in Samoa, p. 167. 
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around the country and ruin all his relations to 
get the requisite coin.”” Theprinciple of not touch- 
ing work that another has dropped is also an 
effective principle in labor unionism of today. 

Concerning the Tonguese (inhabitants of the 
Friendly Isles), we read that they always look with 
suspicion upon any scheme involving large em- 
ployment of labor, and that they look upon such 
an employer as one trying to enrich himself at their 
expense.’ 

Speaking of the Tlinkit Indians, Krause* says: 
‘They try to withdraw from work under all sorts 
of worthless excuses, or demand higher wages. 
— We were often hindered in our plans by 
the inclinations on the part of the natives to strike. 
This untrustworthiness was the reason an attempt 
was made toimport Chinese laborers. When, how- 
ever, the first Chinese which were to be employed 
in the manufacture of the tin cans at the canneries, 
arrived at Sitka, the Indians raised an energetic 
protest, claiming for themselves the right to per- 
form that labor. It was only after long negotia- 
tions, and after the promise had been made that 
the Chinese would be sent back when they had 
learned the art of making tin cans that they were 
allowed to land.’”’ Here the presence of the union 
spirit is so unmistakable that no comment is 
necessary. 

Turning back to the principle laid down by the 
eminent anthropologist, Brinton, which we have 
quoted above, it is evident from the instances we 
have given that the labor union spirit also existed 
among our ancestors. Whether it unmistakably 
manifested itself or not we are unable to say. 
That would depend upon circumstances, such as 
the strength of the military power vested in the 
chiefs, which is always opposed to the welfare of 
the laborer, the development of industry, etc. We 
may be certain, however, that it was there. 

The phenomena which we have mentioned are 
scattered over widely distant areas and therefore 
they can not be attributed to imitation. They are 
the result of the innate desire for equality, which 
has been inherited from the experience of count- 
less generations of ancestors, gained when equality 
reigned, for the ancestors of all peoples have first 
passed through a stage where there were no castes 
or privileges. We may, therefore, expect to find 
record of the labor union spirit at a very early time 
in the historic period, and such, indeed, is the 
case. 

Labor unions existed long before Christ’s time, 
in Europe, Egypt and other countries. Says 
Ward:° ‘As early as Numa Pompilius’ time, per- 
haps 700 years before Christ, they are known to 
have existed in large numbers. At that 
time there were distinct trades embracing all the 

* West. Ten Years in South-central Polynesia. 

* Krause.® Die Tlinkit Indianer, 213. 

Ward. The Ancient Lowly, 351. 


arts of remote antiquity. Skilled mechanics were 
needed to make all the armor of these warlike 
times. During the reign of Numa Pompilius, which 
lasted thirty-nine years, the trade unions must 
have made great advancement. Indeed, consider- 
ing the harsh treatment they afterwards received 
at the hands of the Roman emperors and in later 
years, beginning B. C. 58, we are left to infer that 
for nearly seven hundred years of the best life of 
Rome these labor organizations flourished uninter- 
ruptedly. According to Plutarch this ancient king 
so favored the idea of labor organizations that he 
made their particular case the very basis of a great 
reform. Plutarch tells us that he closed the tem- 
ple of Janus for forty-three years, and all this time 
there was perpetual peace. The workingmen are 
known to have had their golden era during the 
reign of this great lawgiver. If for no other reason 
than this, the reign of Numa Pompilius must ever 
be regarded as one of the most valuable, and 
fraught with richest lessons to the human race. 
‘ Before the time of Numa the working 
people had never been recognized that we are 
aware of. ° 

**We are not to suppose that because the free 
right of combination was given to the working 
people by King Numa, that this carried with it all 
the immunities belonging to other people. Caste 
remained. They were still looked upon as de- 
graded creatures. It was forthe Christian to declare 
the absolute equality of men. But this right of 
free combination, jus coeundi, was certainly used 
to an enormous extent as a means of working up 
a state of things and a spirit of freedom or self- 
constituted public opinion among working people, 
fitting them by slow degrees to consider themselves 
equal toothers. ... 

“At that date (58 B. C.) much of the outcast and 
industrial population of Rome had been well organ- 
ized and workingmen were, as we shall see, begin- 
ning to exercise a powerful political influence. 
They had been violently attacked by Cicero and 
other proud aristocrats and nobly and successfully 
defended by Clodius and a number of other officers 
of high rank, and a fierce and terrible hatred with 
clearly discernable political maneuvers, was grow- 
ing into issue on the advent of the Caesars. 

“©. . . Inour opinion Numa had borrowed his 
notions regarding the organizationjof the working 
population mostly from the then existing state of 
labor organization in Egypt, Asia Minor and At- 
tica. . . . He actually took salient and very 
suggestive steps toward filling up the social gap 
separating the highborns from the lowborns of 
Rome. He instituted that at the Saturnalian feasts 
which occurred every December with a harvest 
thanksgiving or carnival, all ranks of a social char- 
acter should be forgotten; that figuratively no 
slave, no social distinction, no arrogance should 
exist. Thus labor for a moment each year was 
raised up, and the social arrogance of wealth and 
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birth levelled down toa par with eachother.". . . 

“. , . Therapacity of the lords and middle- 
men of Rome finally became so great that they 
bought up slaves, redoubled their numbers, en- 
croached upon the common farm lands and upon 
manufacturers with cheap slave labor, each owning 
great numbers of slaves, and finally under Caesar 
succeeded in securing conspiracy laws which 
suppressed the trade and many other species of 
organizations, . . .” 





storm of protest. The same power that crushed 
the labor unions also crushed Rome. 

The labor unions were not crushed suddenly. 
After they were prohibited they still continued to 
exist secretly as benevolent organizations, re- 
ligious organizations, etc. How long they con- 
tinued to so exist is probably not known. It is 
very likely that they had been heard of by the 
people of England, and had perhaps also spread 
there to some extent, for we hear that in the fifth 





Cc. J. MCMORROW, Boot ano SHOE Workers’ UNION, 
EASTERN GENERAL ORGANIZER OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


This rapacity of the lords, etc., is in all proba- 
bilities the chief cause of the downfall of Rome. 
Rich and religious people love to attribute it to 
the immoralities practiced there, but as we have 
nations living in what we consider a low state of 
morality, and it does not apparently affect their 
well-being, it would seem that we are justified in 
doubting the efficiency of that force as a cause. It 
is gratifying to the propertied classes to attribute 
this downfall to causes that they may not be par- 
ticularly liable to, but to attribute it to weaknesses 
of which they are likewise guilty, meets with a 


century there were unions of minstrels in England. 
Jusserand'® says: “In the fifth century the king’s 
minstrels, clever, able men, protested to their 
master against the increasing audacity of the false 
minstrels, who deprived them of the greater part 
of their revenues. ‘Uncultured peasants,’ said the 
king, who adopted the cause of his own men, ‘and 
workmen of different trades of our Kingdom of 
England, have passed themselves off as minstrels, 
some have worn our livery, which we did not 


°Jusserand. English Wayfaring Life in the Fourteenth 
Century, 202. 
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grant to them, and have even given themselves 
out to be our minstrels.’ Thanks to these guilty 
practices they extorted much money from the sub- 
jects of His Majesty, and although they had no 
understanding nor experience of the science they 
went from place to place on festival days and 
gathered all the profits which enriched the true 
artists, those who had devoted themselves en- 
tirely to their profession, and did not exercise any 
low trade. 

“The king, to raise his servitors above all others, 
authorized them to reconstitute and consolidate 
the old guild of minstrels, and no one could hence- 
forth exercise this profession, whatever were his 
talent, if he had not been admitted into the guild. 
Lastly, a power of inquiry was granted to the 
members of the society, and they were to have the 
right of putting all false minstrels under a fine. 

There was also a famous guild of minstrels 
at Beverly of very ancient date ruling the minstrels 
between the rivers Trent and Tweed.” 

We have thus seen that the labor union appears 
at all times in some form or other whenever the 
circumstances are ripe for it. It is an institution 
which is hoary with age, and is to be revered for 
the good which it has done in ancient as well as 
modern times. In these later days, as intelligence 
is growing and labor unions are growing stronger 
and more numerous, and as the middle classes are 
being forced into the ranks of the laborers, leaving 
only two classes—the laborers and the capitalists— 
we must look to the labor unions to save our re- 
public from overthrow by capitalists, as they over- 
threw first the unions of Rome and then Rome 


itself. 
British Labor Notes. 


By THOMAS REECE. 

LONDON, November 10, 1899.—The organization 
of the blind brush and mat workers is going on 
with complete success. This was a very new field 
for trade unionist effort, and, taking into account 
the helplessness of the men, a very difficult one. 
The shocking conditions of labor and the grievous 
underpayment on the part of the ‘‘charitable insti- 
tutions” that condescend to make a profit out of a 
fellowman’s affliction cried aloud for alteration. A 
fund of several hundred dollars has been raised in a 
few weeks to support the men locked out by one of 
the institutions. 

The London Society of Compositors, the best 
organized branch of the various printing industries, 
is proposing to inaugurate an agitation for either 
better wages or shorter hours. Meetings of the 
craft have been held in the biggest halls in the me- 
tropolis— Exeter Hall and the Memorial Hall—and 
a ballot is being taken of the whole membership 
this week. 

The London comps. are between eleven and 
twelve thousand strong and have been organized 
since 1785. These were the early days, shortly be- 
fore Washington’s elevation to the presidency, 


when over here parliamentary reform was begin- 
ning to free the public voice. William Pitt, second 
son of the William Pitt who had become Ear] of 
Chatham and died in 1778, was advocating the 
principles of the people’s political associations of 
the time. 

The Revolution Society, founded to commemo- 
rate the revolution of 1688, by which the last of the 
corrupt Stuart kings was driven from St. James 
and the Hollander and German dynasties intro- 
duced, was agitating for trial by jury, freedom of 
the press and parliamentary reform. The Society 
of Constitutional Information was asking for pop- 
ular representation. The London Corresponding 
Society, a political union of workingmen, had bla- 
zoned upon its banners universal suffrage, annual 
parliaments and the correction of political abuses. 

A man was fined £200 and imprisoned for two 
years for drinking a toast to the success of the 
French Republic, and many others were fined, im- 
prisoned and stood in the pillory at Charing Cross 
for daring to speak for the liberty of anything. 
Foolish old George IV had the military paraded 
and the militia embodied. Amongst such scenes 
grew up the famous trade union of printers. Its his- 
tory is the history of a century’sstruggle of progress 
and liberal thought against a reactionary crowd of 
royalties, aristocrats, plutocrats and their tools. 

The London compositors have between sixty and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling in their reserve 
funds and have saved as much as ten thousand 
poundsinone year. The 48-hour week is their goal 
in the shorter hours direction. 

Nothing out of the average is occurring in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the way of strikes and lock- 
outs. During September, this year, fifty-four new 
disputes broke out, involving 7,196 workmen or 
women, as against fifty-two disputes, affecting 7,644 
persons, in September of last year. 

Because of the employment of laborers upon 
work alleged to belong to painters the Lincoln 
painters struck and went to work elsewhere, and 
at Nottingham a body of plasterers have struck 
against the employment of bricklayers upon what 
the plasterers term their work. These demarcation 
disputes are very common over here. The carpen- 
ters and cabinetmakers are trying to settle a similar 
difference as to who shall have the right to do in- 
side fittings for houses, shops, offices, etc. 

A dozen or so disputes occurred in the coal dis- 
tricts, mainly over tonnage rates. In one case the 
employment of non-unionists precipitated a strike 
of ninety miners, haulers and laborers, but before 
the day was finished the men resumed work uncon- 
ditionally. The hold that the colliery owners have 
over their employes is almost incredible. They 
have them bound hand and foot by agreements, 
and woe betide the coal getter who leaves work 
without due notice. Heavy fines are his lot if he 
does. Forinstance, at Spennymoor 167 men struck 
against the acceptance of contract work by one of 
their number. They were all fined stiffly and 
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‘returned to work. The contract workman, how- 
ever, found it best to leave the locality. 

Another demarcation of work occurred between 
the shipwrights and caulkers of Govan. The ship- 
wrights came out to the number of 380, but returned 
to work after five days under the terms of an 
arbitration award recently given on this question. 

The textile workers, just like the miners, are also 
held to their work very tightly by means of “‘vol- 
untary” agreements. For instance, in September 
four disputes brought out nearly 650 spinners and 
weavers. In one case the work people struck 
against bad material; in another for the reinstate- 
ment of an unjustly discharged fellow worker; in 
a third against bad material and disgraceful fines, 
and in the last case they struck for an advance on 
certain classes of goods. In each case they were 
summoned to the local courts and fined for leaving 
work without due notice. Only in the case of the 
advance in wages was the strike successful, and 
there 10 per cent. was conceded. 

The great Dundee strike petered out, the 35,000 
jute and other factory hands going back after a 
three weeks’ cessation of work. Not that labor has 
achieved no victories. Twelve hundred bricklay- 
er’s laborers at Leicester have been raised a half- 
penny per hour, making their rate 6)d and their 
weekly wages 29s. Then under a sliding scale the 
whole of the South Wales miners have been raised 
3} per cent. About 40,000 men in the different 
centers of iron and steel manufacture obtained 
raises under neighborhood sliding scales of from 2} 
per cent. to 15 per cent. 

It now seems very likely that the underpaid and 
sweated girls employed by Sir T. J. Lipton will be 
forced out on strike. Lipton’s name is detested 
among trade unionists here. He’s a bad egg. 


Trade Unions and Trusts, 
By HENRY WHITE. 


~ 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM AS AN EFFECT OF COMPETITION. 

The industrial combination known as trusts 
have so entrenched themselves in our economic 
system, that it isnot so much a question now as to 
how they can be suppressed, but what the public 
attitude should be toward them, and whether or 
how they should be regulated for the public bene- 
fit. They are already a phase of our industrial de- 
velopment, and being here have at least some 
presumption in their favor, but they are not yet 
sufficiently established to give them the sanction 
of time and experience. They have just forced 
their way into the arena of public activity. The 
benefits derived by the community from them still 
requires demonstration, likewise adequate proof 
as to the dangers attending their existence. Sim- 
ply citing cases showing abuses is no indictment 
against the method itself. We must distinguish 
between the use and abuse of a thing, otherwise 
no human institution could stand. Discrimina- 


tion is“the soul of an argument. While pointing 


out the evils of trusts we must not forget the ser- 
ious grievances of competitive business—its limita- 
tions—its wastes—its uncertainties. Workingmen 
are only too familiar with the disheartening reply 
when asking for an increase of wages: ‘‘Can’t af- 
ford it on account of competition.” The trust 
method at least, changes that situation as far as 
ability to concede better conditions are concerned. 

If the success of the trusts has been to the detri- 
ment of the people, society, always supreme, can 
harass it, tax away its profits and even outlaw it, 
but as to whether it can be destroyed under a sys- 
tem of private enterprise or whether society can 
prevent competing concerns from consolidating or 
being operated under a mutual agreement without 
undoing the work of progress and establishing 
medieval trade restrictions? that is the question. 

National incorporation, if that were possible un- 
der the Constitution suggests a way of uniformly 
regulating corporations, by limiting their opera- 
tions to the definite purpose for which they are 
chartered, instead of the unsatisfactory state reg- 
ulation which has led to such grotesque results. 
Government ownership and control of all monopo- 
lized industries is one way of dealing with the 
subject, but we are not evidently prepared to 
seriously consider so vast and revolutionary a 
proposition, there being nothing in all history or 
in our own experience to support it. 

The real reason why trusts have grown 80 won- 
derfully in this country is really due to the 
American genius for doing things upon a large 
scale, and putting natural forces to the best use. 
Favored legislation, tariffs, discriminating railroad 
rates, or the many other things, commonly ascribed 
as being the cause of their growth, reminds me 
very much of the fly upon the wheel, which ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How fast Iam making it turn.’”’ These 
things may accelerate their development and en- 
able them to exact undue profits, but they do not 
account for the phenomena itself. It is Yankee 
enterprise rather, which quickly utilized the ad- 
vantages which centralization gives just as it 
applied electric energy immediately after its 
secrets were known. 

We frequently hear men of business experience 
expressing themselves despairingly upon this sub- 
ject as though the well established law of trade, 
viz: that money for investment will flowin the 
direction of the most profit and greatest security, 
had ceased to operate and that the trusts charged 
with exacting exorbitant profits had pre-empted 
all claims and forestalled the formation of rival 
corporations. Can it be that the spirit of rivalry 
has ceased to assert itself? Is it not more likely to 
do soin another form through competition between 
great combinations? Assoon as present industrial 
tendencies have evolved from the present forma- 
tive state there can be no doubt that that force in 
business which has never failed will be made man- 
ifest. In a fair, free field would not superior 
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service more likely be the only means by which a 
corporation could continue to dominate the market? 
Where a monopoly is supported by the obtaining 
of favored freight rates, legislative privileges, 
patent rights, or the tariff, this beneficent process 
would be hampered or even counteracted, and all 
of our energies, therefore, should be directed 
toward removing such impediments, instead of 
vainly striving to prevent the natural and inevit- 
able movement toward concentration. This is the 
pith of the whole question. That the tariff in 
some cases enables a combination in control of a 
product to put up the price, based upon the differ- 
ence in the customs duty, there can be no question. 
I cite as an instance the case of woolen cloth. 
Where a monopoly is due to the control of a nec- 
essary invention it is improbable that inventive 
genius will have exhausted its resources, and that 
such a monopoly will be long continued. 

In America, competition has reached a condition 
of intensity unknown anywhere else. Every de- 
vice of a fertile and ingenious people is resorted to 
in order to give one competitor an advantage over 
another and the principal weapon used is the cut- 
ting of prices. It can be pointed out where in the 
largest industries, production has been carried on 
at practically no profit, simply with the hope that 
conditions in course of time will change and be- 
cause of the inability of withdrawing the invested 
capital. Against such destructive industrial war- 
fare, combination has come as arelief. This ten- 
dency is but the result and fruition of competitive 
business. While in the very nature of things 
competition under private enterprises can not be 
avoided, it can at least be carried on other than in 
the ruinous way. 

While this evolution continues there are some 
important industries which escape this tendency. 
I refer for instance, to the clothing trade, which I 
am identified with, where manufacturing can be 
carried on just as cheaply upon a small scale as 
upon a large one. To this is due the sweating 
system, which is a survival of the old domestic 
work shop methods transplanted from Europe, fed 
by immigration and exploited by American capital. 
The sweatshop has managed therefore to securely 
anchor that industry from drifting into the ways 
of trust. Our trade is even denied the privilege 
of choosing between a real evil and a possible 
one. In the clothing trade free competition ofa 
certain kind has reached its last ditch and any 
change would be gladly welcomed as an improve- 
ment. This is the sort of free competition which 
follows the throwing of a bone among hungry 
animals. There is a competition to emulate, to 
excel, to build up, and another which devours and 
destroys. 

On the problem itself, I confess I have formed 
no positive convictions because of the suddenness 
in which this industrial reorganization has come 
upon us, and the difficulty of grasping its true 
meaning. I have, however, a few fundamental 


’ 
questions to ask in the course of my address 
which require a convincing answer in order that 
public alarm may be allayed, that the trust insti- 
tution may establish itself in the public confidence, 
prove that it is necessary to progress, show that it 
widens the sphere of human endeavor, and adds 
to the happiness of mankind. The opposition to 
trusts, it is claimed by them, is due to the incidental 
but temporary disarrangement, and that this op- 
position is similar to the antipathy manifested to- 
ward improved machinery and better business 
methods. 

Their advocates claim the following advantages 
for them : 

That it gives the consumer the benefit of in- 
creased economy in production by lowering prices 
and by which consumption is increased. That it 
makes employment more regular and enables 
higher wages to be paid. That it creates more 
certainty and system in business, thus making 
panics less likely. That it opens up foreign mar- 
kets on account of thesuperior productive methods. 

Now, if the soundness of all these claims be 
admitted, and there are no serious evils associated 
with the trust, then it ought to be hailed as a bene- 
factor of mankind, for it brings results compared 
with which all other improvements in human his- 
tory become as naught. But, alas, for the ungrate- 
ful public. It can only see the forked tongue and 
gleaming eyes of a monster. 

This deep rooted antagonism can not be solely 
attributed to the squeezing out of the middlemen, 
the displacement of labor or the work of the alarm- 
ist, but if analyzed, is found to be due to the fear 
that these great financial institutions are establish- 
ing an irresponsible, impersonal and selfish despot- 
ism; that this power tends to control legislation ; 
that it reaches out for public franchises by special 
privileges and so entrenches itself that it can suc- 
cessfully keep out competitors. 

Now, to what extent is this so? And is there 
some compensating or balancing power in society ? 
An active public opinion must of course be always 
relied upon to remedy abuses, but it is roughly 
formed and proverbially slow, and is frequently 
thwarted by the compactly organized few. His- 
tory has some warning to give in this regard, and 
surely those who control great wealth have not 
usually acted as though they were its steward. 
Have we been encouraged into believing that the 
trust managers will use their power for good, 
rather than for evil? 

Is it possible for a trust to keep in control only 
so long as prices are kept down to a point which 
would shut out competition? Numerous cases 
can no doubt be cited, if the current newspaper 
reports can be credited, where prices keep going 
up and the trust holds the fort. Are such eases 
isolated and due to the general advance in prices 
and have no bearing upon the larger results, or do 
they indicate the real character of the trusts and 
what we may anticipate from them? 
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On this serious problem, where does labor stand ? 
I have been invited to speak from the point of 
view of the wage-earners, or rather the organized 
portion of them, for the unorganized have no 
voice, and like the ‘*Man with the Hoe,” have 
always been mute. 

I feel justified in saying that the general attitude 
of the trade unions towards the industrial corpora- 
tions is neither trust nor anti-trust. They have a 
position of theirown. They are not making any 
leaps in the dark. Hard experience has taught 
them caution. The trade unions, the creation of 
modern social evolution, have no quarrel with the 
progressive forces in society, but they demand for 
the workers a share in the benefits. 

While organized workingmen may disagree some- 
what on the general question, they agree in this, 
that improved means of protection is more vital to 
them than improved methods of production, as 
important as the latter is, they want some say as to 
the termsof employment. Even though the trusts 
may concede higher wages and shorter hours, it is 
the recognition of the right to make terms through 
the agency of the union that concerns them most. 
Employers will often voluntarily grant conces- 
sions as a means of off-setting the demand for 
recognition, knowing that such recognition would 
enable the men to deal with the employer more 
like an equal. Will it be the policy of these cor- 
porations to recognize the function which organ- 
ized labor fulfils in society and treat them as such? 
Or will they deny to the workers advantages which 
they themselves enjoy? Will they insist upon 
ignoring the necessity of workingmen acting in 
groups in view of the impossibility of the individ- 
ual making satisfactory terms of employment in a 
great factory where uniform conditions are fixed? 

What will the policy be towards united labor 
when the trusts are more fully established? Will 
the unions have to meet a more unyielding foe? 
That is the question which a million organized 
mechanics are asking, and an assuring answer can 
not be given by words alone. It might be said 
that necessity would stimulate and strengthen the 
movement of the workers and no doubt it will, be- 
cause years of struggle and sacrifice made for 
economic independence have trained and nerved 
the American toiler for a greater trial, and the 
test must soon come, for the organization on the 
other side is proceeding at such a pace that labor 
will have to make great strides in order to catch 
up. To meet one single employer who speaks for 
the entire trade is quite different than coping with 
one who figures on the advantage his competitor 
will gain in the event of a strike. 

Now, suppose the unions are overcome and de- 
stroyed. Instead of the natural and orderly meth- 
ods of trade unionism the discontent would express 
itself through wild and revolutionary uprisinge, 
or it might give way to a dull, deadening pagsive- 
nese—the very worst fate which could befall to- 
ciety. Prof. Brocks bas well eaid: “If the growth 


of the trust would end in the crushing of the 
unions, it would be a great human tragedy.’’ 
Trade unions have often been likened to trusts. 
True, they are alike in respect to the feature of 
organization and the desire to eliminate detri- 
mental competitors, but they differ in this, that 
trade unions depend for effectiveness upon ad- 
mitting all crafts; they enjoy no privileges, and 
represent the movement of the mass for economic 
justice and social advancement. 

The whole purpose of the human race is not 
alone to produce goods cheaper. A visitor to a 
great factory may be delighted with the order and 
system which he observes, but when he mingles 
with the workmen he often finds them sullen and 
discontented. True prosperity is not so much a 
question of superior production as that of more 
equitable conditions. In that I agree with the 
delegate from Texas, but there is no occasion at 
the same time to ignore social growth and change. 
The essence of civilization is the doing of justice, 
and a nation’s standing must be measured by its 
ability to administer justice ; likewise with a sys- 
tem of industry. The element of fair dealing must 
always be paramount or its fruits will become 
like Dead Sea apples, sour and bitter to the taste. 

The golden age of labor is supposed to have 
been in the fifteenth century. Gibbins, in his 
work on ‘The Industrial History of England,” 
says: “The cost of living was not more than one- 
tenth of that at the present day. Food was abun- 
dant and cheap. Three pounds of beef could be 
bought for a penny. A pig cost about 4d. Em- 
ployment was fairly constant and regular, and in 
addition to their wages the laborers still possessed 
a valuable old manorial right to common pasture 
and forests. Artisans earned wages which would 
be worth more than 30 shillings a week at the pres- 
ent. Industry was organized into craft guilds” 

a form of trade unionism. 

Yet this was in a state of primitive industry, in 
the days of the domestic handicrafts, and was alone 
made possible by the social harmony which pre- 
vailed, when the master and journeyman met in 
common fellowship. With that kind of harmony, 


combined with the economic effectiveness which 
the trust makes a the human race would 
advance with mighty bounds. The trust managers 
have magnificent opportunities. Will they avail 
themselves of them? Will they show the neces- 
sary large-mindedness? Judging by our knowl- 
edge of human nature, which we know has not 
changed perceptibly for a thousand years under 
varying conditions, we have reason to be anxious; 
but the people of America have never failed to 
successfully meet a great issue when once they 
grappled with it. The vigorous manner in which 
the trusts were opposed here but indicates the 
feeling outside, and with such sentiments aroused 
no possible power can prevail against the people’s 
might. 

In the lowering clouds of social strife, I see a 
welcome light. The mere fact alone of such a 
gathering as this shows that the age of reason is 
dawning, and when men reason everything is 
possible. 
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THE NEXT STEP TOWARD 
EMANCIPATION. 


Our experience of the labor movement has 
conclusively proven that those trade unions 
having the highest dues and the most com- 
plete beneficial features have been best able 
to hold their membership in the most adverse 
times. It has also proven that such trade 
unions have at the same time been successful 
in withstanding reduction of wages, in main- 
taining their trade rules most effectively, as 
well as in obtaining substantial improvements 
in all working conditions. In view of this 
incontestable fact we conceive it to be our 
bounden duty to urgently recommend our 
affiliated national unions and local unions 
connected therewith, to incorporate in their 
respective constitutions and by-laws provisions 
for the payment of sufficient weekly or monthly 
dues, in order to have treasuries strong enough 
to sustain members in all cases of trade dis- 
putes, such as strikes and lockouts, and to 
establish the following benefits; namely, sick 


benefits, funeral benefits, disability benefits, 
and out-of-work benefits for unemployed 
members. 

It isa regrettable fact that there is no subject 
to which the workers have given so little 


attention as the one of building up good 
treasuries in the unions of their respective 
trades. In most cases, union organization has 
resulted from efforts upon the part of the 
employers to take advantage of their employes, 
or the workers, encouraged by a revival in 
industry, have sought to obtain some immedi- 
ate improvement in their condition. 

Now, experience has shown that when our 
fellow workers are unorganized they have a 
peculiar faculty of underestimating their own 
strength, and exaggerating the power of the 
employer, while the first attempts at organ- 
ization by the workers usually create the very 
opposite state of affairs; that is, underesti- 
mating the power of the employers, and over- 
estimating that of themselves. In the first 
attempt at organization, the new recruits 
touch shoulders with their veteran brothers 
inunion. A new hope awakens in their hearts, 
and a new enthusiasm blossoms into existence. 
Then each one feels that each is a hero, self- 
sacrificing and willing to suffer until absolute 
victory has been secured. 

There is, however, a morrow to all such 
dreams ; and a brief time demonstrates that 
it requires more than enthusiasm to win the 
victories incidental to the struggles of labor. 
Bont when the primary essential of success, 
a well-filled treasury, is missing, then the 
most enthusiastic soon find their ardor dam- 
pened and their declared devotion to the 
union a forgotten phrase; or, if remembered, 
it is with regret that they could not maintain 
it because of the absence of those material 
means upon which the bravest hearts and 
noblest souls must inevitably depend, be the 
cause ever so holy. 

We repeat that our experience of the labor 
movement demonstrates ever more clearly as 
the years roll on that those unions of workers 
whieh have provided themselves most surely 
with substantial treasuries are those in which 
the members are more highly respected, whose 
wages reach the highest point, whose hours 
of labor are the lowest, whose conditions of 
employment are the most reasonable, whose 
requests are more generally heeded, and who 
are required less often than other workers to 
resort to a strike in order to obtain the redress 
of a grievance, or the granting of some new 
concession. On the other hand, it is none the 
less true that the workers unorganized, to- 
gether with those organized, but who have 
neglected the primary essential of which we 
have spoken, are those who are compelled to 
work the longest hours for the lowest wages, 
who are forced to labor under the most onerous 
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conditions, and whose tenure of employment 
is such that they are subject to the will or 
whim of every petty boss or understrapper. 

It is gratifying to know that among our 
fellow-unionists throughout the country, the 
idea is gaining ground that it is necessary in 
time of peace to prepare for war, and that this 
preparation—of providing a substantial treas- 
ury—is the greatest factor in obtaining just 
and fair dealings without incurring the neces- 
sity for war. 

The time has now arrived when our fellow- 
workers should heed the admonitions of those 
who have passed through the several stages 
of the labor struggle; that they should clearly 
understand it is necessary to pay higher dues 
into the union of their trade in order that they 
may enjoy the many advantages which the trade 
union form of organization makes possible. 

These advantages are of two kinds, which 
are generally known as protective and benev- 
olent. It is not alone our duty to provide 
ourselves with protection when engaged in 
conflict, such as lockout or strike, but we are 
morally bound to pay some attention to those 
mishaps for which there is no institution on 
earth other than the trade unions which make 
provision. For instance, who cares for the 
worker when unemployed, except it be those 
trade unions whose members, have made pro- 
vision in season by paying high dues for an 
out-of work benefit? in truth, the unions of 
our trades should be our savings banks, our 
insurance societies, to protect and defend us 
aguinst each and every mishap which may 
befall us as workers, as citizens, as men. 

In short, we consider it to be incumbent 
upon us at the present juncture to declare that 
it is the manifest duty of the workers to pay 
higher dues in order that the trade union may 
be recognized as a successful and permanent 
institution which will secure the workers’ 
rights, and operate on practical lines for pres- 
ent amelioration and labor’s final emancipa- 
tion. 


TRADE UNIONS. KINDRED EFFORT. 
ECONOMICS. POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND VOTING. 


The following declaration of the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor on the 
above questions was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote by the Kansas City Convention: 

We heartily recommend the cordial accept- 
ance of all assistance that may be given the 
trade union movement by all reform forces, 
the socialist political party included. The 
hope and aspiration of the trade unionist is 
closely akin to that expressed by the socialist ; 
that the burden of toil may be made lighter, 
that men shall possess larger liberty, that the 
future shall be better than the past ; may prop- 


erly be the ideals of those of all movements 
who really desire labor emancipation. 

We appreciate, however, that men, because 
of different environments through life, must 
of necessity reach different conclusions, if not 
as to the ends to be attained, certainly so as to 
roads to be traveled to the goal desired. 

We affirm the trade union movement to be 
the legitimate channel through which the 
wage-earners of America should seek present 
amelioration and future emancipation. We 
hold that the trade unions of America, as com- 
prised in the American Federation of Labor, 
do not now and never have declared against 
the discussion of economic and political ques- 
tions in the meetings of their respective 
unions. 

We are committed against the endorsement 
of, or introduction of, partisan polities, relig- 
ious differences, or race prejudice. We hold 
it to be the duty of trade unionists to study 
and discuss all questions that have any bear- 
ing upon their industrial or political liberty, 
but we declare that it is not within the prov- 
ince of the American Federation of Labor to 
designate to which political party a member 
shall belong, or for which political party he 
shall vote. 


General Organizer Rud Benz, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in Edwardsville, Ill., by 
forming 14 trade unions, a Federal Labor 
Union and trade council within the short 
space of six weeks, tenders his thanks to the 
officers and members of the United Mine 
Workers of America for their fraternal assist- 
ance. In rendering a report of the work he 
has accomplished our organizer recommends 
the establishment of a well-regulated corps of 
general organizers charged with the duty of 
penetrating the remotest mining districts 
of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, and Missouri, 
etc., as he is confident such action would be 
highly conducive to the education and organi- 
zation of the vast mining and rural population 
of those districts. 


The Machine in the Coopers’ Trade. 

The antagonistic attitude assumed a few months 
since by the Milwaukee local of the Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union toward a fair dealing firm of 
brewers in that city has already been adverted to 
in these columns. Few of our readers, however, 
are fully aware of the strenuous efforts that have 
been made since that date by the officers and dele- 
gates of the Coopers’ Union assisted by the Execu- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor to 
obviate the possibility of a recurrence of such 
difficulties. As this information will doubtless 
prove beneficial not only to the members of the 
craft directly interested, but to many thousands 
of workers who are, or may be, confronted by the 
machine problem, we present the following letter 
address > President Gompers to James A. 
Cable, the General Secretary of the Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union: 
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‘““The Coopers’ International Union has had an 
unusual experience within these past few months, 
and the situation by which it was confronted left 
two courses open—-one, the old, necessarily leading 
to dissolution and destruction—the other opening 
the way to a more thorough and permanent organ- 
zation to the lasting benefit of every man employed 
at your trade. 

**T shall not now more than refer to the incidents 
which brought the machinery controversy to a 
climax; sufficient for us to know that the climax 
was reached by the unwise course which the Coop- 
ers’ Union of Milwaukee pursued in declaring that 
their members were prohibited from operating 
machinery which had demonstrated itself to be 
successful. I think it is notan exaggeration to say 
that the matter as presented to the delegates at the 
Minneapolis Convention convinced them beyond 
any question of doubt that if the Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union was to grow, was to become a factor 
for the protection and advancement of the inter- 
ests of your trade, it was necessary that the policy 
should be changed and the coopers allowed to oper- 
ate machinery, providing fair union conditionscould 
be obtained. ‘This the late Coopers’ Convention, 
either unanimously, or practically so, decided upon. 
[am advised, however, that through the representa- 
tions of the delegates from the Milwaukee union, the 
convention was induced to adopt constitutional pro- 
visions, which the delegates of the unions from the 
other sections of the country were led to believe 
would prove satisfactory and a solution of the 
problem, and these representations led the dele- 
gates to adopt provisions eminently impracticable, 
and, as we have all learned to know, absolutely un- 
acceptable to the employers and impossible of en- 
forcement. Mark you, I do not for a moment 
question the honor or the honesty of the delegates 
of the Milwaukee unions, bnt that their judgment 
was at fault, I think can not be disputed. 

‘The action of the convention left the ma- 
chinery question in as unsatisfactory condition as 
it was before the convention was held. It was in 
this state of affairs, when the strike of the Milwau- 
kee coopers was being continued, draining the 
treasury of your International Union, and without 
the possibility of ever winning, obtaining any tan- 
gible or beneficial result, and which in its finality 
must have threatened the very existence of the 
International Union. 

“T am, if anything, a disciplinarian, willing to 
obey, as well as to give orders; I have ever been 
and am now decidedly averse to the violation of 
the laws of our organizations; but there is a time 
in the life of an organization when, if a strict inter- 
pretation of the laws would threaten the very 
existence of our movement, a liberal interpretation 
of the laws must be made, in order to protect the 
interests of those who have entrusted them to our 
keeping. It wasto further and protect the interests 
of the coopers, to build up their organization, that 
we undertook to adjust the differences existing be- 
tween the Milwaukee Coopers’ Union and the em- 
ployers, and it appears to me that we have solved 
the problem with honor and advantage to all. 

“In our agreement with the Milwaukee Brewers’ 
Association we have secured the 8-hour day, the 
recognition of the union, the regulation of appren- 
tices, an increase of wages, amounting to $2.40 
per week for some, $3 per week for others, and an 
increase of $4.80 in the wages of still others. These 
in themselves are great achievements, but over and 
above all is the question that employing coopers 
throughout the country operating machinery may 
now understand that the Coopers’ International 
Union is prepared to do business with them, and 
upon a basis which will recognize the machines, 


accord the rights of the coopers to operate them 
under fair and honorable conditions. 

“There have been other trade unions which have 
made arrangements regarding machinery and the 
operation thereof by their members, but in my ex- 
perience none of the conditions which have been 
obtained are at all comparable with those achieved 
for the Coopers’ International Union, and if properly 
taken advantage of by the officers and members of 
your organization must redound to their interest 
and advantage.”’ 

The grave difficulty adverted to—a difficulty 
which threatened the integrity of existing contracts 
made by unions of no less than 14 different trades— 
necessitated the presence of President Gompers 
in Milwaukee. We are happy to say that his 
personal intervention and conciliatory methods 
finally proved successful; a mutually satisfactory 
agreement regulating the use of the machine and 
a scale of prices was effected, and all the men in- 
volved are now working and contented. 





Our Honored Guests. 


According to the well-established and laudable custom 
which is ever more and more tending toward the grand 
ideal of a world-wide federation of the workers organized 
on the unshakable basis afforded by the trade union, the late 
session of the British Trade Union Congress at Plymouth, 
England, elected two delegates to the forthcoming Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor at Detroit, Mich. 
The fraternal delegates-elect, whose portraits we present 
on another page of this issue, may truly be said to represent 
the best traditions of trade unionism, and the following 
brief sketch of their activity will doubtless be welcome to 
our readers, 

James Haslam is one of the best-known members of the 
miners’ organization. He took a prominent part in the 
famous miners’ strike in 1893, the biggest labor fight in the 
history of England, when more than 350,000 men were out. 
Born at Clay Cross, Derbyshire, in 1842, he went to work at 
the pit mouth at eight years of age, working 12 hours daily 
for 20 centsaday. When 16 years old he entered the pit 
and went through all the branches of mining. In 1881 he 
began the work of organizing the Derbyshire miners, and 
has been engaged in trade union work ever since that 
time. At present he is the General Secretary of the Derby- 
shire Miners’ Association. But Mr. Haslam has gone be- 
yond the field of trade union labor and is prominently 
identified with the public life of the community where he 
lives. He has been for some years a member of the Clay 
Cross School Board and of the Chesterfield Board of Poor 
Law Guardians, and in both capacities has earned the 
esteem and respect of his fellow-citizens, 

Alexander Wilkie, general seeretary of the Associated 
Shipwrights’ Society, was born at Leven, Fifeshire, in 1850. 
He received the usual village school education, and at the 
age of 13 went to Alloa as an apprentice to the shipbuilding 
industry, a trade with which he has since been continu- 
ously connected. In 1876 he became General Secretary of 
the Clyde Shipwrights’ Federation, and in that position 
presented the workmen’s side of the case in the arbitration 
yroceedings which ended the great strike and lockout in 
877. His remarkably able and efficient conduct of that 
case called forth the hearty commendation of some of the 
foremost members of the Scottish bar who represented the 
employers. Since that time Mr. Wilkie has been in the 
front in every important question affecting the interests of 
the shipbuilders, both on the Clyde ana the Tyne. His 
reputation for integrity and good judgment stands so high 
that on several occasions he has been appointed as arbitra- 
tor in disputes between trade unions. Like Mr, Haslam, 
Mr. Wilkie has taken a great interest in municipal matters, 
and is a prominent member of the school board at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 





Notice to Delegates. 


Brothers: Please inform by letter or wire Mr. 
Francis Fildew, Room 7, Hilsendagen Block, De- 
troit, Mich., the probable time of your arrival in 
Detroit, and also the name or names of the railroad 
over which you will travel to the convention city. 
Mr. Fildew is chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, and either he or some of his associates will 
meet — on your arrival, providing you comply 
with the above. nee mang | yours, SAMUEL GoM- 
PERS, President American Federation of Labor. 

WASHINGTON, D. O., Nov. 27, 1899. 
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What Our Organizers Are Doing 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 


Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Bakers’ International Union, has since his 
last report issued eharters to eight unions, located 
in Boston, Mass.; Newark and Orange, N. J.; New 
York City, Niagara Falls and Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Dayton, O., and Vancouver, B.C. He acknowl- 
edges services rendered by American Federation 
of Labor Organizers J. H. Watson, of Vancouver; 
J. A. Werner, of Orange; T. P. Higgins, of Oneonta, 
and Geo. H. Furniss, of Niagara Falls. General 
Secretary Harzbecker further states that he is 
willing to pay American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizers who may succeed in forming bakers’ 
unions all reasonable expenses they may incur in 
such work. He reports that the Ohio Baking 
Campany has been forced to terms after a fight of 
seven years duration, and has signed an agree- 
ment to employ none but union labor. The 
bakers give thanks to Organizer H. D. Thomas 
and M. Goldschmidt, of the Cleveland C. L. U. for 
their services in connection with this affair. The 
union label has also been given to the Robinson & 
Son Cracker Co. of Cleveland, after having union- 
ized its establishment. 

Shoemakers.—General President J. F. Tobin, of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, reports the 
organization of two new unions in Louisville, Ky., 
and Fort Worth, Tex. 

Leather Workers.—General Secretary Charles L. 
Conine, of the United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods, reports the issuance of 
charters to locals in Indianapolis, Ind.; Waeo, 
Tex.; Elkhart, Ind.; Utica, N. Y.; Janesville, 
Wis., and Macon, Ga. 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, reports organiza- 
tion of five new unions since October 1, located 
in Neenah, Wis.; Montpelier and Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Fairmont, W. Va. 
All members are at work throughout North Amer- 
ica, and nine local unions with about two hundred 
and sixty members have secured an advance of 10 
per cent. in wages since October 15. 

Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. Hart, 
of the Theatrical Stage Employes’ Alliance reports 
the organization of two new unions at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Newark, N. J., and that the Spring- 
field, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; and Springfield, 
Mass., unions have succeeded in gaining 50 pr 
cent. increase of wages. He also reports exist ng 
difficulties at Detroit, Mich.; Canton, Ohio; an 
Scranton, Pa., resulting from the refusal of the 
managers to recognize the union. 


Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapetzky, of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ National Union states 
that since his last report he has issued charters to 
13 new unions located in Dunkirk, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; 
Augusta and Macon, Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn.; Monmouth, Ill.; Trav- 
erse City, Mich.; Newark, Ohio; and Portland, Ore. 
He further states that the work performed by the 
many American Federation of Labor organizers has 
proven of immense benefit to the Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union. Progress is manifest all along the 
line, not only in forming new unions, but in 
strengthening those already formed. The Interna- 
tional Union is greatly encouraged. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
General Organizer, C. J. MCMoRROW. 
MAINE. 
Biddeford.—Organizer Harry A. Rupp reports 
the Federal Labor Union of that city having a mem- 
bership of about four hundred, and that an advance 
of wages averaging 20 cents a day has been gained. 
The Iron Molders’ Union has also gained an in- 
crease of $1 per day without the men having to quit 
their benches. All unions are increasing in mem- 
bership and all union men at work. 
Portland.—Organizer ©. F. Stubbs reports the 
organization of a union of hatters which, starting 
with 18 members, attained a membership of 38 
within the next three weeks. The journeymen 
barbers have been reorganized and will apply for 
a charter from the National Union. The boss bar- 
bers have also organized, and are working for 
standard prices and shorter hours. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lawrence.—Organizer Richard Cullinane reports 
having on November 3, addressed the carpenters 
of that city with the result that 26 new members 
were initiated, and 67 other applications for mem- 
bership were received. He further reports that 
the Central Labor Union of that city is active in 
the work of getting the 8-hour work day adopted. 

Lowell.—Secretary John E, Doherty reports that 
the strike against the White Bros. Leather Works 
has been set'led. The company has conceded the 
demands of the men, and all members of the organ- 
ization have returned to work. Several minor 
grievances are still unsettled, but the compauy 
was so anxious for the men to return to work at 
once, that the firm promised an early adjustment 
of the minor matters. 

Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
organization of nine unions in that city since Sep- 
tember 1 as follows: Machinists, composition 
pressmen, grocery and provision clerks, button 
makers, hackmen, structural iron and steel work- 
ers, boilermakers, bicycle repairers and tobacco 
assorters and packers. He has also, in company 
with 8. J. Griffen, President of the Central Labor 
Union, organized the dyers of Thompsonville, 
Conn., and has obtained charter from the National 
Textile Workers’ Union. The electrical workers 
have gained an increase of wages from $2.50 and 
$2.75 per day to $3 per day, and the coal handlers 
from $9 per week to $10 for single and $11 for 
double teams per week. These advances were 
gained without trouble in either case. 

Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Bolio reports that he 
has organized a union of teamdrivers, with 45 
members, during the past month, and has secured 
a charter from the International Union of that 
craft. Heis endeavoring to organize the milkmen 
and drivers. The Machinists’,Oarpenters’,Clerks’ 
Polishers’ and Mason Tenders’ Unions are all 
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steadily growing, and business in all branches of 
trade is good. 

Worcester.—Organizer J. B. Pierce reports the 
organization of another union of machinists in that 
city by Brother Connelly of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, and that the recent visit 
of General Secretary P. J. McGuire has brought 
about good results, notably so in the formation of 
a French-speaking union of carpenters. He also 
reports that Brother Hennelly, of the Hatters’ 
National Union, visited the last meeting of the 
Central Labor Union. When the delegates took 
off their hats for his inspection he found a label in 
each hat, but one-third of them were counterfeit. 
A visit to the stores where the hats were purchased 
revealed that they all had a large number of hats 
with bogus labels in stock. These were traced to 
asmall manufacturer in the city—a certain shop 
run by three brothers. The firm acknowledged 
its guilt, surrendered 5,000 bogus labels, and closed 
the shop pending the consideration of the matter 
by the Executive Board of the Hatters’ Union. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal.—Organizer P. J. Ryan reports “oo | 
organized a union of fur-fleshers, shavers an 
pluckers, and that he has made application for 
charter. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Organizer Edward L. Pike reports 
a great revival in labor circles since the grand 
demonstration made in that city on Labor Day. 
The freight handlers, through the efforts of Organ- 
izer Marden, of St. Albans, Vt., have been organ- 
ized with 80 charter members as a starter. A 
Waiters’ Union has also been formed and con- 
nected with its national head, and the jewelers 
likewise succeeded, on October 22, in forming a 
union with upwards of three hundred members. 
The iron molders are making a heroic struggle for 
improved conditions. They have gained five of 
the largest shops after a six months’ contest, and 
although eight shops are still closed to the union, 
wages have been increased from $2.25 to $2.75, and 
in some cases to $3. 

VERMONT. 

Rutland — Organizer P. V. Danby reports having 
organized a union of scaleworkers, and of having 
made application for charter. 

St. Albans.—Organizer A.B. Marvin reports that 
the engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen 
employed on the Central Vermont Railroad have 
received a raise in pay of from $5 to $10 per month, 
according to the run, on the basis of 100 miles a 
day; overtime to count after 12 hours’ work. 


DISTRICT NO. If.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers.—M{L¥ORD SPOHN, THOMAS FLYNN AND 
M.O, FLAHERTY, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington.—Organizer R. H. Lewis reports 


having organized a union of carpet upholsterers 
and that he has made application for charter. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton.—General Organizer Milford Spohn 
reports that he has formed a union of barbers, and 
has laid the foundations of a Central Labor Union 
in that city. 

Newark.— Organizer Terence J. McManus reports 
having organized a union of hat formers with 21 
members out of the forty-five or fifty men of that 
craft in Orange. The hatters’ strike in the latter 
city for a fifty-five-hour week is still on, with good 


tee ap of ultimate success. The hat formers of 
ewark demanded, and have received, an increase 
of wages ranging from one to two dollars without 
strike, thanks to union organization. Organizer 
McManus is also entitled to credit for services in 
organizing the Newark jewelers. He further re- 
ports a terrible condition of child slavery existing 
in Newark where several thousand of boys and 
girls from nine to fourteen years old are employed 
in jewelry and other factories, notwithstanding 
the existence of school and factory laws and in- 
spectors for enforcing the same. 

Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 
that he has succeeded in forming a union of iron 
workers in that city, and that he is now engaged 
with the knitting-mill girls, with the expectation 
of speedy success. 

Washington.—Secretary C. T. Heilsman reports 
the formation of a Federal Labor Union in that 
city. An application for charter has been made. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—Organizer P. J. Downey reports busi- 
ness good all around, and that there have been no 
unemployed union men for the past three months. 
Unions of plumbers, laborers, and freight handlers 
have been organized. Two strikes have occurred, 
one of boilermakers, and the other of street 
laborers. He notes that Boiler Makers’ Lodge, 
No. 198, is the first labor organization to beat the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. The men, numbering 198, quit work in 
the railroad shops at West Albany, and after seven 
weeks’ strike compelled that corporation to con- 
cede the union’s demands. They got about 25 
per cent. of an increase, and all men returned 
to work on November 8. The freight handlers 
struck for 25 per cent. increase, and, after being 
out one hour, their demands were conceded. He 
further states that the New York 8-hour law went 
into effect May 17, but the contractors on city 
work continued to work their men 10 hours. The 
Federation of Labor, however, organized these 
men, numbering about two hundred, into a union, 
with the result that they are now getting $1.50 for 
eight hours instead of working ten hours for $1.25. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer Criddle reports: ‘‘We 
have organized the machinists, painters, and broom 
makers in the last three months, and expect to 
have the blacksmiths and molders in line in a 
short time.” 

Auburn.—Organizer John B. Hennessy reports 
the organization of unions of maisters, steamfitters 
and plumbers, and of building laborers. The mal- 
sters took in all of that trade in the city and gained 
an increase of wages from $9 per week to $12 as 
soon as organized. The plumbers and steamfitters 
have 28 members to start with, the building labor- 
ers have 64, and expect to have 100 members by 
next meeting. He further reports that Judge Un- 
derwood of that city recently decided in the case of 
the Bricklayers’ Union against Joseph Hodder, 
contractor, not to instruct the grand jury to indict 
the contractor for violating the 8-hour law on the 
new schoolhouse, on the ground that the School 
Board was not a municipal body. 

Binghamton.—Organizer W. H. Roche reports re- 
ceipt of his new commission and permission to re- 
tain his old one as a souvenir of his work in 
organizing 27 new unions in that city during the 

ast 12 months. He further reports having organ- 
zed a union of hoe and tool makers and one of rail- 
way carmen during the past month. The former 
begins work with 48 and the latter with 37 charter 
members. A Federal Labor Union has also been 
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organized in that city and an application for char- 
ter has been forwarded by the secretary, E. 8. Cras- 
sett, Jr. 

Buffalo.—Organizer John Coleman reports hav- 
ing organized a union of cabmen and that an appli- 
cation for charter has been forwarded to General 
Secretary George Innis. He also organized the 
machinery blacksmiths, and the application for 
charter has been forwarded to R. B. Kerr, General 
Secretary of the Blacksmiths’ International Union. 
He further reports having organized the bill posters 
and advertisers and the machine hands and iron 
workers. Donald Glass, Secretary of the Organiz- 
ing Committee of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Buffalo, reports having organized a 
union of steam forge workers and one of boxmak- 
ers. Application and fee of the latter have been 
forwarded to General Secretary Thomas I. Kidd of 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers. 

Dunkirk.—A union of blacksmiths’ helpers has 
been organized in that city, and an application for 
charter has been forwarded by M. Luczkowauk, 
the secretary thereof. 

Elmire.—Organizer James Clancy, Jr., reports 
strike pending in the shops of the Payne Com- 
pany, and that the local Federation had succeeded 
in having the State 8-hour law enforced on all city 
work. 

Ithaca.—Organizer Philip Bond reports that he 
is engaged in organizing a Federal Labor Union, as 
a preliminary step to the formation of local unions 
of the various trades pursued by the many me- 
chanies of that city who have hitherto remained 
outside the fold of trade unionism. 

Lockport.— Organizer Joseph Hoenig reports that 
the plasterers had a strike of one hour’s duration, 
but with the assistance of the carpenters and other 
building trades who refused to work with non- 
union men, the matter was happily settled by all 
non-union plasterers joining the union. ‘‘As a 
member of the Iron Workers,’’ he says, “I am 
able to report that the iron and steel workers 
throughout the United States receive 4 per cent. 
increase for 60 days, this being the portion of the 
recent advance on the advanced selling price of 
iron and steel.” 

New York City.—Herman Robinson reports hav- 
ing organized unions of iron chippers, ship car- 
penters and joiners in Elizabeth, N. J.; of lace 
makers in Brooklyn, and of marble polishers and 
artificial marble workers in New York City, and 
of having made application for the several char- 
ters. 

Niagara Fulis.—Organizer Geo. W. Furniss re- 
ports having organized a Milkmen’s Union and a 
union of laborers, and having made application 
for the charters. ; 

Poughkeepsie.—_Organizer J. M. Kerr reports the 
evasion of the 8-hour by the Lunacy Commission 
in discharging union mechanics employed at the 
Hudson River State Hospital, and filling their 
places by “attendants” at $35 per month. He 
further states that the attorney-general has decided 
that these scabs, being designated “ servants,”’ can 
be employed any number of hours as the superin- 
tendent of the asylum may desire. 

Rochester.—Organizer John T. Richardson re- 

orts the organization of the street and building 
aborers (German branch) of that city. 

Troy.—Organizer Chas. Leo reports having or- 
ganized the shirt ironers and having made applica- 
tion for charter. 

Watertown.—Organizer M. 8S. Mannigan reports 


having organized a Federal Labor Union in that 
city and that he has made application for charter. 


ONTARIO, 

Hamilton.—Organizer John A. Flett reports the 
formation of a union of meat cutters and butcher 
workmen and of a union of the Bar Tenders’ 
League, the former with a membership of over 
one hundred and thirty, and as new stockyards 
have been established in Hamilton, this number is 
likely to be largely increased. With regard to the 
new union of bar tenders, he says: “I forwarded 
charter fee to Dressler, of Chicago, not knowing 
that he had been deposed from office. On learning 
the true state of affairs, I communicated with Gen- 
eral Secretary Jere L. Sullivan, who immediately 
forwarded a new charter and supplies, so that 
everything is now running smoothly.” 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Kane.—A union of lehr tenders and shove boys 
has been formed in this city. Application for 
charter was forwarded by A. E. Mather, secretary 
of the union. 

New Brighton.--Organizer Bernard McGuigan 
reports street car strike stillon. The citizens gen- 
erally refuse to use the cars and the company is 
losing $150 per day. The girls of the Finishers’ and 
Assorters’ Union have been conceded a 10 per 
cent. raise as per their request. 

New Kensington.—Organizer J. W. Jones reports 
that there are no idle members of the building 
trades in that city, and that an increase of fifty 
cents per day has been obtained since organiza- 
tion. He further reports having organized a union 
of hod carriers in Alleghany City on October 23, 
with good prospects of a large membership. 

Pittsburg.—Organizer Calvin Wyatt reports hav- 
ing organized a Union of Marine Firemen, and 
made application for charter. 

Scranton.—Organizer M. D. Flaherty reports the 
organization of a central body at Carbondale, and 
that the Scranton street car men have formed a 
union. The clerks have applied for a charter, 
and the bar tenders, teamsters and probably the 
molders will do likewise. 

Shamokin.—Organizer John Fahy reports having 
organized a union of retail clerks with about 
eighty-five members and connected it with its na- 
tional head. Considerable organizing results may 
be expected in Shamokin shortly. 


DISTRICT NO. IIIl.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, W1iL1. H. WINN, FRANK L. MCGRUDER, 
PRINCE W. GREENE and Joun EK, Coven. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports or- 
ganization of a union of retail clerks in Bessemer, 
and that the printers’ 9-hour day went into effect 
October 21 as per agreement arrived at last year 
same date. Organized labor fought the State fair 
on account of scab buildings, and taught the man- 
agers a lesson. All affiliated union men were ad- 
vised to stay away, and the Railroad Brotherhoods’ 
Unions, together with other non-affiliated unions, 
endorsed our action. The appeal for aid for the 
locked-out loom fixers of Columbia has been re- 
sponded to by the central body and the local 
unions connected therewith will donate later. 

Bessemer.—A union of general laborers has been 
organized in this city and an application for char- 
= has been forwarded by Secretary Frank Hen- 

erson. 


Birmingham.—Organizer W. H. Stanley reports 
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having organized a Federal Labor Union and hav- 
ing made application for charter. 

Blocton.—Organizer 8. P. Cheatum reports hav- 
ing organized a union of iron pipe workers in that 
city and a union of coke workers at Johns and that 
he has made application for charters. 

Montgomery.—Organizer J. A. Shaw reports hav- 
ing organized a union of painters and of having 
made application for charter. He also reports the 
existence of nine labor charters decorating the 
walls of the several halls of that city, and states 
that he has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
largely contributed by his work and influence to 
that result. He further states that he hopes to be 
able in the near future to say: ‘‘We havea State 
Federation in Alabama.” 

Organizer D. M. Benton reports having organ- 
ized a Federal Labor Union and a union of masons 
and builders’ laborers. He also reports that Car- 
penters’ Unions Nos. 312 and 353 demanded a9- hour 
workday at 10 hours’ pay on and after November 
15. One contractor is holding out, but success is 
inevitable. Bricklayers and Masons’ Union No. 3 
is acting in conjunction with the carpenters and 
has ceased work pending action of City Council on 
‘*resolution to remove present contracting foreman 
from the city water works.’?’ The Bricklayers’ 
Union refuses to work under non-union foremen. 

Phenix.—General Organizer Prince W. Greene re- 

orts having organized a union of bricklayers. 

ee and application have been forwarded to Thos. 
O’Dea, General Secretary Bricklayers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 
GEORGIA. 

Augusta.Organizer William Gredig reports 
that Organizer Andrew Mulcay has recently or- 
ganized a Painters and Decorators’ Union at 
Aiken, 8. C., taking in all but three men in that 
city. All union men are working. 

Columbus.—General Organizer P. W. Greene 
reports the formation of a union of bricklayers 
during the past month, and that the lockout of the 
loomfixers of the Muscogee, Swift and Hamberger 
mills is stillin progress. He further states that the 
unions of that city and of the neighboring city of 
Phenix, Ala., are in a flourishing condition. The 
street railway employes have every man in line 
except one. The furniture employes are solidly 
organized; the Stationary Firemen’s Union is 
growing; the Carpenters’ Union (white) has up- 
ward of one hundred members, and the two Gar- 
ment Workers’ Unions and the two Federal Labor 
Unions are steadily progressing. All textile 
unions in that locality are in good shape, and the 
Central Federation of Labor now has 72 delegates. 
Columbus claims to be the best organized city in 
the South. 

Savannah.—A union of hod carriers and build- 
ing laborers has been organized in Savannah, and 
the application for charter has been forwarded by 
Secretary Daniel Henderson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 

orts having organized a Federal Labor Union at 

ercer Station, and having made application for 
charter. 

Lexington.—Organizer Clarence Egbert reports 
the organization of a union of street railway em- 
ployes with 62 members; and a union of retail 
clerks, with 100 members. Unions of carpenters 
and joiners and journeymen tailors are now being 
reorganized, and he hopes to complete the organi- 
zation of a central labor union before the close of 
the present year. 





Owensboro.—Organizer L. O. Peak reports that 
since the late revival of business and of union or- 
—_—— the wages of mechanics have advanced 

rom $1.25 to $2 per day. He also states that pol- 
itical agitation has been obstructive to trade union 
progress in that city. 


LOUISIANA, 

New Orleans.—Organizer James Leonard reports 
having organized the drivers of that city and that 
fee and application for charter has been forwarded 
to General Secretary Geo. Innis. 

Shreveport.—A union of hod carriers has been or- 
ganized in that city. Application for charter was 
forwarded by C. S. Jones, secretary of the union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Greenwood.— General Organizer J. E. Couch says: 
**T think the corporations have labor right where 
they want it in this State and every time they hear 
of an organizer being anywhere in the vicinity 
they fight him for all they are worth, but I am 
going to do my very best right here in this place, 
and if I fail I am going to quit the business.”’ 


TENNESSEE. 


Yhattanooga.—Organizer J.C. Rogers states that 
that city is better organized than ever in its his- 
tory, and since his appointment as organizer, last 
March, he has been instrumental in giving birth to 
the following unions: Street Railroad Employes, 
Carpenters and Joiners, Journeymen Barbers, 
Federal Labor Union No. 7534 nom Federal Labor 
Union No. 7459, (Sherman Heights). In addition 
to these he has helped to reorganize the printing 
pressmen, and has the machinists in a fair way to 
perfect organization. He further states that unions 
of the following trades can be organized by some 
effort: the blacksmiths, horseshoers, leather work- 
ers, bakers, and garment workers. National offi- 
cers of the trades mentioned will please render 
assistance. 

Ducktown.—General Organizer F. L. McGruder 
reports that as the manager of the copper mines 
in that locality has failed to live up to the spirit of 
the treaty made with the employes, the workers 
now demand the three-shift system, or the 8-hour 
workday, and mean to get it, if any copper is to be 
mined in this region. 

Memphis.—Organizer John A. Orchi reports 25 
trade unions in that city all well organized, and 
generally enforcing good working conditions. 

Nashville.—Organizer J. P. Thornley reports the 
proportion of unemployed in that city less than for 
10 years past. The bookbinders have been organized 
with practically every craftsman in the union. 


- One house (Marshall & Bruce) undertook to lock- 


out the union men, but the Typographical Union 
joined hands and the house receded from its 
threatening position. The stage employes are 
locked out at the Grand Opera House, and the 
Trades Council has taken the matter in hand. An 
effort is being made to get, increased wages for 
cart drivers on the city scavenger force, with good 
prospects of success. 

South Pittsburg.—Organizer Wm. Carrol reports 
having organized a union of pipe and foundry 
workers, and having made application for charter. 

Whitwell.—Organizer Joseph Vasey reports the 
number of unemployed in that locality as almost 
nil, and that the coke pullers and wheelers and 
laborers of Victoria have been organized into a 
Federal Labor Union. Since June last wages have 
been increased 20 to 26 per cent., working hours 
have been slightly reduced, and other working 
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conditions greatly improved—all gained by the 
power of organization and without striking. All 
authorized boycotts are being successfully pushed 
by a special committee presenting the reasons 
therefor to the merchants. ‘‘A Chattanooga lum- 
ber and furniture company,” he states, ‘tis known 
to have lost during the past two months several 
thousand dollars’ worth of trade from this town 
alone by the boycott.” 


VIRGINIA. 


Newport News.—Secretary Thos. Knote, of the 
Central Labor Union, reports the organization of 
unions of longshoremen, blacksmiths, plumbers 
and retail clerks in that city. 

Richmond.—Organizer James Dillon reports that 
with a committee of the Richmond Union he vis- 
ited Petersburg, and organized a union of trunk and 
bag workers in that city, and has applied to the 
national union for a charter. A union of boiler 
makers has been organized in Richmond, and the 
printing pressmen and the carpenters have been 
reorganized during the past month. 

Roanoke.—Organizer F. F. Sheets reports forma- 
tion of a Federal Labor Union mainly composed of 
boilermakers’ helpers. He also reports that, as a 
result of organization, the boilermakers of that 
city have received time and one-half time for all 
overtime since November 1. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizers, RUD BENZ, CLINTON SIMONTON and 
ROBERT ASKEW. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports having 
organized a union of carpenters and joiners with 
39 members. He has also organized and for- 
warded charter application for a union of stone 
masons, and is now engaged in organizing a union 
of painters. He reports that Typographical Union 
No. 306 inaugurated the 9-hour day on November 
21, without difficulty and without any reduction of 
wages. He further states that Alton has been di- 
vided in districts, and that each district is being 
investigated by a committve of the central body 
concerning the sale of non-union goods. 

Canton.—Secretary Homer Whalen reports that 
each of the fifteen unions of that city is still on 
the road of progress. Federal Labor Union No. 
7125 having made the most considerable gains. 
‘* For the first time in the history of Canton,” he 
says, ‘‘the miners have succeeded in getting the 
union scale; and this was gotten by a strike of 
only 24 hours’ duration. The Teamsters’ Union 
has also won better conditions. In fact, better 
conditions have been won all along the line. 
Organized labor is pursuing a conservative policy. 
It has won the confidence of the business men 
and the public in general, and the local press, 
without exception, is ever ready to voice its 
claims.” 

Chicago.—Organizer Martin Metzger reports or- 
ganization of a union of tickmakers, and expects 
to get two other unions during this month. He 
reports having visited Pullman City, and found 
the carworkers there disposed to organize. Secre- 
tary Wm. Ball reports having organized a union 
of carbuildersin Chicago, and Thos. I. Kidd reports 
having organized a union of metal workers. 

East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis reports 
the organization of a union of meat cutters and 
butcher workmen, and that the retail clerks have 
succeeded in closing the dry goods stores at 9 
o’clock week nights and all day Sundays. 


Edwardsville.—Organizer Rud Benz reports: ‘‘I 
have worked in the interest of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in Edwardsville, Grafton and Alham- 
bra, and consequently I am enabled to state that 
in Edwardsville the employment of labor is about 
medium, in Collinsville first class, in Alhambra 
and Grafton satisfactory. I have organized during 
the last month unions of musicians, brass workers, 
teamsters, carpenters, blacksmiths, printers, paint- 
ers, clerks, trackmen, plasterers, woodworkers, 
marble workers, bricklayers, a Federal Labor 
Union and a Trades Council, all in Edwardsville ; 
a Federal Labor Union in Alhambra and a Federal 
Labor Union in Grafton. The Teamsters’ Union in 
Edwardsville has received an increase for hauling 
of one cent to one and a half per bushel of coal 
and for other work in proportion.” 


Galesburg.—Organizer W. R. Boyer reports hav- 
ing organized three Federal Labor Unions, one in 
Monmouth, one in Alexis, and another in Paris, 
and the affiliation of the Galesburg Trades and La- 
bor Assembly to the American Federation of Labor. 
The Trades Assembly has decided to appoint com- 
mittees of ten to regulate labels and boycotts b 
making direct demands on all merchants; caah 
committee to serve two weeks continuously. 


Kewanee.—Organizer George Beckler reports 
the formation of a union of barbers with all but 
one shop displaying the union card, and that the 
city council at the solicitation of the central body 
has passed an ordinance that ali city work shall be 
done by union labor, and all materials used shall 
be union made. 

Moline.—General Organizer Robert Askew spec- 
ially deputed to visit that city reports that all 
matters in regard to the several strikes of the Iron 
Molders’, Plow Makers’ and the Drillers’ Unions 
against the Deere & Co. and the Deere & Mansur 
Co. have been satisfactorily settled, the men have 
gained all they demanded and have returned to 
work. Organizer Louis Jahns reports a building 
trades council for Moline in course of formation. 

Monmouth.—Organizer Clinton Simonton reports 
that nearly all prejudice against trade unions has 
been dispelled in that city. The men employed in 
the sewer pipe works are coming into the union; 
a partial strike has been satisfactorily settled. 
The manager of the works has openly declared 
that he would rather have union men to work for 
him, and that he is now convinced that if his men 
had belonged to the union no trouble would have 
arisen. So, there is hope that Monmouth pottery- 
ware will ere long bear the union label. 

Murphysboro.—Organizer D. E. Munal reports 
the organization of a Federal Labor Union with 
50 members by Assistant Organizer P. H. Straw- 
hun at Cartersville. He also states that the hours 
of Murphysboro city employes have been reduced 
from ten to eight with an increase of wages from 
$1.25 to $1.40 per day, and that some fifty teamsters 
employed by the Mt. Carbon Coal Co. have secured 
the same advantages. 

Peoria.—Organizer Walter S. Bush states that 
he has organized a union of beer drivers since last 
report. He also reports that the union of brick- 
makers recently formed in that city has received 
its charter from the national union. 

Quincy.—Organizer A. G. Buttery reports the or- 
ganization of a union of garment workers, with a 
charter membership of 180, and that the member- 
ship is expected to increase to 400 within a month. 
Organizer George N. Schmidt reports having or- 
ized a union of stationary engineers, with seventy- 
five or eighty members; and Organizer August C. 
Lange reports that the Bricklayers’ Union has 
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secured the 8-hour work day at 40 cents per hour 
that the Building Laborers’ Union then emanded 
the same wages for the shorter day. Every man 
in the building trades supported the laborers, so 
that their regular two dollars a day was conceded 
in short order. The carpenters demanded the 
8-hour day, but compromised on an increase of five 
cents per hour. ‘‘ You can depend upon Quincy,’’ 
he says, in continuation, ‘for looking after non- 
union goods; for, if we sleep, it is like rabbits, with 
our eyes open.”’ 

Springfield._Organizer R. E. McLean reports or- 
ganization of unions of laundry workers and team- 
sters in Springfield, a Federal Labor Union in 
Decatur, a Teamsters’ and a Federal Labor Union 
in Pana, and that he has assisted Organizer Bush 
in forming a Teamsters’ Union in Peoria. 

Organizer H. W. Smith reports having organized 
a Teamsters’ Union at Decatur, and that fee and 
application have been forwarded to Genl. Secre- 
tary George Innis. 

Organizer U. G. Hinman reports that the num- 
ber of unemployed in Springfild is less today than 
it has ever been. There is work for nearly every- 
body. The coal miners are working every day 
with an occasional lay-off of a half-day waiting for 
cars. The demand for coal is simply wonderful, 
and still there have been over five million more 
— mined in the State of Illinois this year than 
ast. 

Organizer O. D. Spotts reports that he has or- 
ganized two new unions; one of team drivers, and 
the other of hotel and restaurant employes, and 
has assisted Brother H. N. Wilson in the organiza- 
tion of the street railway employes. The street 
car strike is requiring the attention of all union 
men just now, and it looks as if they will be able 
to compel the recognition of the union. The 
printers in job offices are having trouble over the 
adjustment of their scale for the next year. As 
yet, no strike is ordered, but it looks at present 
that force will be necessary. The Federal Labor 
Union of Springfield City continues to grow in 
membership and influence. 

Spring Valley.—Organizer James Beattie reports 
formation of a central body in Peru, and a success- 
ful strike of miners in Spring Valley. In Peoria 
the miners have obtained a reduction in the price 
of coal consumed by them, and also in their house 
rent, without striking. 

INDIANA. 

Elwood.—Organizer W. H. Evans reports all 
union men working steadily and the work of or- 
ganization progressing satisfactorily, with good 
prospects for getting all crafts in line. 

Montpelier.—Organizer E. L. Neely reports the 
formation of a Tailors’ Union and that Oil Well 
Workers’ Union No. 7322 is steadily increasing in 
membership, with every union man working. The 
oil well contractors have organized and are endeav- 
oring to raise the price of drilling from 42} cents to 
55 cents per foot. 

South Bend.—Organizer J. W. Peters reports that 
he and Organizer Suchamek have formed a union 
of leather workers at Eikhart with a total member- 
ship of 34. The retail clerks of Elkhart and of 
Goshen have also formed unions of their own initi- 
ative, with some slight assistance from South Bend. 

MICHIGAN. 


gn pe ay ona Secretary of the 
Trade Council of Alpena, has made application 
for charter. 

Detroit.—Secretary Louis Parady reports that 
the ship caulkers have resolved to work no more 


in Oader’s shipyard until their men are treated in 
a more honorable manner. 

Grand Rapids.—Organizer William H. Stewart 
reports that the molders have gained a 10 per 
cent. advance in seven out of eight shops in that 
city. Organizer D. B. Hovey reports temporary 
organization of shaper hands preparatory to con- 
necting them to the Wood Workers’ Union, and 
that the job printers have secured the 9-hour day 
at $14 per week without trouble. 

Lansing.—Organizer Edward McAfee reports a 
demand for increased wages on the part of the 
iron molders. The demand was met by a lockout, 
which is stillon. He further reports that Daniel 
Wallace, of the tobaceo workers, ably presented 
the subject of the union label on union-made 
goods in a highly interesting address delivered 
November 12. 

Ludington.—Organizer Jacob Frye reports that 
he has organized a union of painters and decora- 
tors, and has obtained a charter from General Sec- 
retary J. T. Elliott. He also reports that wages 
in that city have been advanced from 10 to 20 per 
cent. during the past three months. 

Port Huron.—Organizer John Barron reports 
considerable trade union activity in that locality, 
and incidentally notes that James Stuart, president 
of Typographical Union No. 300 has been chosen 
city treasurer. 

Saginaw.—Organizer Wm. Warner reports hav- 
ing organized a union of mikmen, and made appli- 
cation for charter. 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula.—Organizer N. W. Brazie reports hav- 
ing organized the harbor railroad men and has 
made application for charter. 

Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
that the proportion of unemployed is much less 
than last month and that many trades are working 
overtime on account of scarcity of men. He also 
reports the organization of six new unions, of 
boilermakers, street car employes, sweat padmak- 
ers, piano and organ workers, metal engravers, and 
of jewelers and silversmiths. The jewelers struck 
against oppressive shop rules, won out in three 
days, and then concluded to organize to defend the 
fruits of their victory. He further reports that H. 
Geiershoffer & Co., one of the largest clothing firms 
in the West, has agreed to use union label; that on 
request of the Team Drivers’ Union the Board of 
Legislation has prohibited boys under 16 acting as 
team drivers, and that there is a movement for an 
ordinance providing stools for motormen on street 
cars. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas reports 
that with the assistance of General Secretary 
Thomas I. Kidd he has organized Wood Workers’ 
Union No. 100, and secured the signatures of two 
of the largest manufacturers of bar and store fix- 
tures, namely, the Cleveland Saloon Supply Co. 
and the Cleveland Store Fixture Co., to an agree- 
ment to employ only members of the National 
Wood Workers’ Union and to use the wood work- 
ers’ label on all their fixtures. He also reports 
having organized a union of ship caulkers and 
made application for charter. Organizer Geiger 
reports that he, with the business agent of the 
carpenters, went to Painesville last Friday even- 
ing, and secured sufficient applications to open a 
new loeal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, and that Bro. Thomas has been re- 

uested to go to that city and organize the factory 
there. He further states that the retail clerks are 
carrying on a vigorous fight against the 7-day 
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merchants, and quite a number have already 
agreed to close their stores on Sundays. Gill Net 
Fishermen’s Union No. 6896 reports receiving 15 
per cent. increase in wages. The Garment Work- 
ers’ Union reports that the label has been taken 
away from Louis Specht, manufacturer of pants, 
overalls and shirts, for sending out goods to be 
made in sweatshops while under agreement to run 
his factory under union conditions. All unions 
report trade good, and retail clerks, garment 
workers, carpenters, iron molders, butchers, wait- 
ers, pattern makers, fishermen, bakers, glaziers 
and metal polishers report increased membership. 

Dayton.—Organizer M. G. Griffin reports having 
organized the garment workers, bakers and black- 
smiths of that city during the past month. 

East Liverpool.—Organizers Powell, Weisand 
and Brownfield report organization of a Warehouse 
Women’s Union during the past month, with 150 
charter members. The union includes the workers 
employed in the “ biscuit’? warehouses of the sev- 
eral potteries. An application for charter has 
also been forwarded by the women employed in 
the ‘‘Glost’’ warehouses. 

Hamilton. —Organizer James Brannon reports 
the affiliation of the Trades and Labor Council of 
Middletown. 

Newark.—Organizer Herman Elsmer reports or- 
ganization of unions of barbers and of stage 
employes in that city, and that the county 
commissioners have ordered the union label on all 
official printed matter. He further reports all 
union men working full time, and the outlook for 
organization better than ever before. 

Youngstown.—Organizer Thomas Flynn reports 
having organized a Federal Labor Union and hav- 
ing made application for charter. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Fairmont.—-Organizer Chris. Evans reports or- 
ganization of unions of tailors, carpenters and 
printers in that place, and that the spirit of trade 
unionism is expanding to the remotest parts of the 
Central District. 

Keyser.—-Organizer J. H. Dean reports having 
organized a Federal Labor Union, and that he has 
made application for charter. 

Wheeling.—Organizer Jacob OC. Boes reports the 
formation of a union of horseshoers and a strike 
for the reinstatement of a member of the Hod Car- 
riers’ Union which is now in the hands of the 
central body for an equitable settlement. 


WISCONSIN, 


Kenosha.—Organizer Joseph Leiting reports the 
organization of a union of iron and brass bed 
workers, and that the general wages of ordinary 
labor have been advanced 25 per cent. 


Milwaukee.—Organizer Jacob Horn reports hav- 
ing organized a union of tanners and curriers. 
Organizer F. J. Weber reports having organized a 
Federal Labor Union and a Ladies’ Straw and 
Wool Hat Workers’ Union. 

Phillips.--A Federal Labor Union has been or- 
ganized in Phillips and an application for a ehar- 
ter has been forwarded by Secretary E. W. 
Murray. 

Racine.—Organizer J. J. Weirtz mapeees 26 unions 
now existing in that city, nine of which he has or- 
ganized during the past year. Three strikes have 
occurred during that period, two of which were 
successful, and one at the Beebe Bicycle Works is 
still pending. Two lockouts, one of woodworkers 


and the other of metal polishers, have also taken 
place. Six different organized trades have gained 
increased wages and shorter hours without resort- 
ing to strikes, and only one union,.that of the 
trunk and bag workers, has failed to preserve its 
organization. He also reports that the central 
body has purchased property upon which to erect 
a labor temple. 

Sheboygan.—Organizer F. C. Weise reports hav- 
ing organized a union of soap workers and having 
made application for charter. He also reports that 
the molders have obtained a 15 per cent. increase 
of wages. The Wood Workers’ Union, which he 
organized last May, now numbers 300 members, 
and all other unions are gaining in membership. 
He further reports that he has organized a union of 
carpenters and joiners during the past month. 

West Superior.—Organizer Otto Winkler reports 
having assisted in the formation of two unions— 
coal hoisters and coal handlers. He notes general 
improvement in wages, the shovelers, for instance, 
having obtained an advance from $1.75 to $2 per 
day. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWEST. 


IOWA. 


Davenport.—Organizer Hugo Struch reports the 
formation of a Building Trades Council and that 
the carpenters of that city with those of Rock 
Island and Moline will demand the 8-hour workday 
on and after April 1, 1900. 


Oskaloosa.—General Organizer Clinton Simonton 
reports a grand success with the Federal Labor 
Union of that city; that he has spoken 25 nights in 
that and neighboring cities during the past 30 days, 
and that he has made preparations for conducting 
the campaign throughout the winter. 


Oitumwa.—Organizer J. F. Bryne reports having 
organized a union of teamsters, and that the fee 
and application has been forwarded to General 
Secretary Geo. Innis. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Organizer John B. Swift stat©® 
that the dressmakers of that city have effected % 
permanent organization, with a membership of 
175, and will apply for charter as soon as the state 
of finances will permit. They are very much in 
earnest, and will prove a decided acquisition to 
the local labor movement. He reports having or- 
ganized the glaziers and glass workers, and a 
union of flour packers and nailers. A union of 
belt makers has also been formed, and permanent 
officers elected. He is now trying to organize a 
union of garment workers. He reports the tele- 

hone girls ripe for organization, and thinks that 
he will be able to say in his next report that they 
have formed a union. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Sioux Falls.—Organizer Hibbard Patterson re- 
ports everybody working, with a demand for 60 
cigar makers. The tailors are organizing, and the 
wages of job printers have been raised $2 per week. 
A movement has been started by the printers to 
encourage the purchase exclusively of union-made 
goods. The plan mapped out is being submitted 
to all other unions preparatory for united action 
when the time comes. Organizer Patterson thinks 
a lecturer from some union of wearing apparel 
makers would be beneficial in disseminating much 
needed information concerning union goods, but 
he must be one able to discourse intelligently to 
union labor, and talk business to business men. 
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DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, FRANK J. WEBER. 
KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—C. L. Shamp, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Union of Stationary Firemen, reports 
having organized a union of builders’ helpers and 
laborers, and having made application for charter. 

Topeka.—Organizer W. L. A. Johnson reports 
having organized a Federal Labor Union in Atchi- 
son, and has made application for charter. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin.—Secretary Lewis Scheckner reports that 
the Central Labor Union, of that city, has applied 
to the American Federation of Labor for a charter. 

Kansas City.—Organizer M. F. Bradley reports 
that a strike of the allied printing trade is now 
on in that city for the recognition of the Typos’, 
Pressmen’s, and Press Feeders’ Unions. About 
275 men are out, and all large job offices are practi- 
cally tied up. About 125 non-union men laid down 
their tools, walked out in sympathy with the 
strikers and have joined the various unions. 
There is every indication that the strike will be 
successful. 

Lamar.—Organizer Abner W. Dwyer reports 
that trade unionism and a shorter workday are 
growing in public favor, although much more 
education is needed in that locality before the 
workers can be made to fully realize and appreciate 
the great boon that trade union organization will 
be to them when they learn to stand by each other 
and work out their own salvation. 

Neck.—A union of zine and lead miners has been 
organized in that city, and an application for 
charter has been forwarded by Secretary J. A. 
Burkett, of the Zinc and Lead Miners’ Union of 
Oronogo. 

Oronogo.—Organizer J. A. Burkett reports or- 
ganization of two unions of miners during the past 
month; one at Neck, and the other at Webb City, 
towns where there has never been a labor union of 
any kind before. 

St. Louis.—Organizer David Kreyling reports 
having organized a union of stone pavers and hav- 
ing made application for charter. Julius Wester- 
mayer, Secretary of the Car Wheel Molders and 
Helpers’ Union, No. 7229, of 3328 Salem street, St. 
Louis, Mo., states that his union will pay $10 for 
each union of car wheel molders and helpers 
secured by any organizer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

TEXAS. 

Cieburne.—Organizer McC. H. Parker reports 
the formation of a union of boilermakers in that 
city with about twenty members. The laundry 
workers in Hillsboro have also formed a union and 
have made application for charter. 

Dallas.—Organizers George N. Beach and A. J. 
Charette report that only lack of leisure, or 
means to afford leisure, prevents considerable or- 
ganizing work being done in that city. Laundry 
Unions No. 7598, organized October 15, now has 111 
members, and the two largest laundries in the 
city. One employer, G. 8. Leachman, operating 
two laundries and employing 100 inside workers, 
discharged eight of his girls for aiding in organiz- 
ing the union. The remainder of his union em- 
ployes, 19 in number, walked out. One of his 


laundries is shut down, and the other is running 
on short time. He declares he would rather go 
bankrupt than yield. The unions of Dallas have 
contributed upward of $200, and the girls are re- 


ceiving benefits of from $3 to $4.50 per week. The 
Cameron Milling Co. and all authorized boycotts 
are loyally observed. A recent State law has 
specifically legalized labor unions. 

Houston.—Organizer Henry M. Walker reports 
having perfected a union of wood workers, with a 
membership of 25. The new union has elected 
delegates to the central body, has paid all bills, 
and starts out with a cash balance of $25 in the 
treasury. 

San Antonio.—Organizer W. T. Burrough re- 
ports having organized a union of flour mill opera- 
tors, and having made application for charter. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


General Organizer, HARVEY SCHAMEL. 


Anaconda.—Organizer T. D. Flynn reports a 10 
per cent. improvement in business over last month. 
Organized labor is more generally calling for union 
made clothes and label goods. Business men are 
catering for their trade by exposing such goods in 
their show windows. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—Organizer Frank H. Gill reports 
having organized a union of milkers, and made 
application for charter. 

San Francisco—Secretary Ed Rosenberg, of the 
San Francisco Labor Council reports that the 
trade unionists of that city are generaliy signing 
the following pledge: 

‘*T hereby pledge my word of honor that hence- 
forth I shall not purchase any article of merchan- 
dize that does not bear a union label if a similar 
article can be purchased in San Francisco that 
does bear a union label; that I shall not patronize 
any establishment or its products against which 
organized labor has an officially proclaimed griev- 
ance; that I shall not employ non-union labor when 
union labor can be employed; that I shall ask 
every merchant with whom I deal to have the 
union label placed on his printing, and shall alsoask 
him to handleall union made goods for which there 
is a reasonable demand, and shall assist in creating 
such demand. Should any merchant refuse this 
request, I shall withdraw my patronage, and 
patronize only such merchants as heed this re- . 

uest. 

“IT shall also ask each member of my family to 
live up to the spirit of this pledge.” 


Vallejo.—Organizer John Davidson forwarded 
application for a charter for the Trades and Labor 
Council of that city. 

COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 

Revelstoke.—Organizer D. Stamper reports, “I 
find it is the pone | of organizers to report at least 
once a month and mail the same so that it may ar- 
rive in Washington by the 2Istof the month. We 
now have three trade unions and a central body 
in this place. The trainmen organized four years 
ago. The laborers organized last February by my- 
self, and the machinists chartered in September 
last. The Trades and Labor Assembly is also the 
result of my efforts. When the Laborers’ Union 
was formed, and it cost me nine months’ hard work, 
the laborers were receiving from $1.25 to $2 per day 
of 10 hours. Today the wages of the municipal la- 
borers stand at $2.50. . 

Vancouver.—Organizer Geo. Bartley reports that 
the number of unemployed is greater owingjto the 
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wet season having setin. He also states that the 
plasterers have reorganized and have secured an 
8-hour workday and Saturday half-holiday, at $4 
per day. Plasterers average about half-time dur- 
ing wet season. Work in placer mining is no 
good at present. Work in Skaguay, Alaska, is 
now dull. At Vancouver work is fair. Domestics 
are in big demand, and he is informed that a large 
number would willingly employ white girls in 
preference to Chinese men in their houses if they 
could be had. The laborers are forming a union 
in Vancouver. The Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance has been refused representation in the 
Trades and Labor Council. 
OREGON. 


Portland.—Organizer Albert Tozier reports the 
proportion of unemployed, greater during Novem- 
ber than during October. The cause is attributed 
to the return of Oregon volunteers, return of min- 
ers from the North, completion of the harvest and 
the suspension of some railroad extensions. The 
butchers have formed a union with 17 members, 
but as yet have not joined the national body. 
Portland has about 20,000 workers in 60 different 
trades who belong to nounion. There are 30 La- 
‘bor Unions in that city with a membership of about 
3,000. The best organized trade in the city is that 
of the barbers. There are 300 barbers, of whom 150 
belong to the Journeymen Barbers’ Union and 150 
to the Master Barbers’ Association. The master 
barbers have raised the price of hair cutting to 26 
centsin all shops and promise to increase the wages 
of the journeymen, beginning with December. He 
further reports that the Federated Trades and La- 
bor Assembly has made application to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for charter, and that the 
application has been forwarded by Leonard Becker, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma.—General Organizer W. Gwin Arm- 
strong reports the organization of a central body 
in that city on November 13, with the electrical 
workers, iron molders, Typographical Union, 
plumbers, bricklayers, locomotive firemen, brew- 
ers, cigar makers, and the millmen as chartered 
unions. An effort will be made at once to organ- 
ize the street car men, musicians, tailors, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, printers, and other trades which 
at present are not brought together. These will 
be asked to join the central body. Organizer Arm- 
strong acknowledges valuable services rendered 
by Organizers Wm. Blackman, of Olympia, and 
Perry Taylor, of Tacoma. 


Middle District. 


Report of General Organizer MILFORD Sroun, 

Supplemental to my report forwarded from 
Bridgeton, N. J., under date of October 30, I re- 
spectfully report that, having been assigned to 
New Jersey, particular attention was given to the 
southern portion of the State—as until quite re- 
cently the crafts in Bridgeton, a town of 14,000 
population, had been unorganized. On my arrival 
at Bridgeton I found that, with the exception of 
a union of carpenters allied with the National 
Brotherhood, a lodge of machinists, and a union 
of bottle blowers, both recently organized, there 
were no other trade organizations in the city. By 
reference to the report referred to, you will find 
stated that I called a meeting for the primary pur- 
pose of forming a central body of the several or- 
ganizations and incidentally to awaken a general 
interest in organization. A hall was procured and 
through publication an invitation was extended 


to all wage-earners to be present. The meeting 
was largely attended and committees were ap- 
pointed to bring the matter of the formation of a 
central body to the union organizations. A week 
subsequent another meeting was held and a tem- 
porary organization of a central union was con- 
summated and committees were appointed to 
arrange for a permanent organization. 

In the meanwhile a union of barbers was perma- 
nently organized and applied for charter. A 
union of glass packers was also organized and has 
been duly chartered. Tinners and plumbers have 
been organized. The retail clerks are also per- 
fecting an organization. Preliminary steps have 
been taken to organize the yard laborers of the 
various glass factories, also a Federal Labor Union 
and the reorganization of the masons, bricklayers 
and plasterers. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November [21, 1899. 


Eastern District. 
Report of General Organizer C, J. MCMoRrRow. 

In pursuance of the mission confided to me as 
general organizer I have since the date of my ap- 
pointment, September 11, 1899, addressed meetings 
of the several organized trades, and have stimu- 
lated the sale of union label products in the fol- 
lowing named cities of Massachusetts: Beverly, 
East Weymouth, Haverhill, Newburyport, North 
Adams, Pittsfield, and Worcester. As a result of 
my efforts I may state that one manufacturer and 
seven retail dealers have been induced to use the 
union stamp of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
and the barbers of Haverhill have applied to the 
National Union of that craft for a charter. 

In this necessarily brief report it is essential that 
I should deal chiefly with matters which more 
directly concern the membership of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, who have rejected the old 
ten-cents-a-week system for the new constitutional 
plan adopted by the Rochester convention, which 
calls for the payment of 25 cents weekly dues. 

The fact that organizations of shoe makers in 
the past have been founded upon a basis of low 
dues is all of a piece with the tendency of the 
average shoe maker to believe that local efforts in 
organization are all sufficient. Sach being the 
deeply rooted belief, it naturally follows that he is 
more than ready to believe ill of those who advo- 
cate an organization resting upon a financial basis 
calculated to insure protection, power and perma- 
nency.. The poor conditions in which the shoe 
maker finds himself today are to a great extent 
the cause of his failure to realize the community 
of interests which should bind man to his fellow- 
man, which should bind union to union, and 
should bind all in the amalgamation of trades, 
which is the distinguishing feature of the labor 
movement at the end of this nineteenth century. 
Whatever has prevailed in the remote past, it is 
clear in the light of more recent experience that 
the proposition of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union of high dues and concentrated funds is 
necessary to insure rapid numerical growth and 
proper control of the trade. 

I note an increase in the demand for label goods 
in the State of Massachusetts ; but upon the whole 
I consider that union made products do not receive 
the proper attention of members of organized labor 
in that State, owing in a large measure to the fact 
that the Central Labor Unions in most of the larger 
cities do not devote as much time to label advance- 
ment as to other matters which have not so close 
o canadien with the proper functions of those 

es. 
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All members of organized labor agree that the 
label is one of the chief factors in strengthening 
the membership of unions and in driving out the 

roduct of unfair labor. It is well known thata 
arge variety of label goods, equal both in quality 
and price to non-label goods, can be procured today 
in all cities and in the larger towns. Yet labeled 
goods are not purchased generally by members of 
organized labor. 

One of the prominent characteristics of a large 
class of workers is their tendency to be beautifully 
consistent and enthusiastic in abstract and remote 
matters; but, whenever they are required to co- 
operate in practical measures directly bearing on 
their own lot in life, they immediately become 
apathetic. In order to correct this unfortunate 
tendency, I would suggest that the forthcoming 
American Federation of Labor Convention take 
steps toward instituting some mode of procedure 
calculated to discipline members into practicing 
what they preach. 

The coming year bids fair to be one in which 
work can be procured by all, making the prospects 
of organization brighter than for many years past ; 
and by persistent work along organizing and label 
lines the American Federation of Labor should ex- 
perience unprecedented prosperity. 

Boston, MAss., November 13, 1899. 


Southern District. 
Report of General Organizer PRINCE W. GREENE. 

As per request I herewith submit a summary of 
my work as general organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor. My first work was among 
the carpenters of Columbus, Ga.; thence to Macon, 
Ga., where I addressed a mass meeting of wage 
workers. Also visited the railway and other work- 
shops in the interest of the Carpenters’ Union of 
that city. Thence to Augusta,‘Ga., where I spoke 
to three mass meetings and organized a central 
body, starting with fourteen locals, and an aggre- 

ate membership of five thousand. Thence to 

angly, 8. C., organized a union (textile) composed 
of cloth room employes. Thence to Bath, 8. C.; 
organized the cotton mill employes. Thence back 
to Augusta, Ga.; held several open meetings, organ- 
ized a Federal Labor Union. Thence to Sparten- 
burg, 8S. C.; met Organizer Winn; together we 
organized the printers of that city, taking in every 
competent man in the trade with two exceptions 
(this is said to be the first trade union ever 
formed in that place). Thence to Columbia, 8. C.; 
organized most of the employes in two out of the 
three mills then in operation in that city. Thence 
to Charlotte, N. C., and held three meetings there 
—two with textile people, one with bricklayers and 
carpenters. Thence to Danville, Va.; held two 
open meetings with textile workers, and endeay- 
ored to reorganize the carpenters and joiners. 
Thence to Boston, Mass., to attend the annual 
convention of textile workers. Began the work 
of organizing again in Richmond, Va. Thence to 
Danville, Va.; spoke in three mass meetings; 
also worked with the barbers, the printers and 
street railway employes. Thence to Salisbury, 
Concord and Charlotte, N. C., and then onward 
to Greenville, 8. C., working almost exclusively 
among textile workers. From that place I pro- 
ceeded to Columbus, Ga., and Phenix, Ala., where 
I have succeeded in organizing and perfecting 
the following unions: In Phenix, Ala., ‘‘The 
Furniture Employes,” ‘‘The Phenix Federal 
Labor Union,” and the “Triple City Federal 
Labor Union.” In Columbus, Ga., two unions of 
garment workers (including every employe in 


one shop), the bricklayers, the stationary fire- 
men, the motormen and conductors, the linemen 
and the power house employes of the street rail- 
way system; obligated fifty-six carpenters into 
Local No. 313; settled one lockout in Columbus; 
have the barbers, clerks, machinists, moulders and 
several other trades under course of construction in 
Columbus and vicinity. Then, with Organizer W. 
H. Winn, I visited Augusta, Ga., to investigate 
case of Typographical Union No. 48 against F. T. 
Gay, an American Federation of Labor organizer, 
and, with assistance from local labor leaders suc- 
ceeded in settling the matter. Was called back-to 
Columbus, where I found loom fixers in three of 
the mills locked out for refusing to do extra work 
gratis. They are still out, battling for their rights. 

Should the American Federation of Labor decide 
to keep organizers in the South who are to devote 
their entire time to the work I would recommend 
that each man be given a territory composing not 
more than three States at the most, and one would 
be better, with instructions to visit unions regu- 
larly after organizing them, as it is harder to keep 
them in the right channel and alive, after being 
organized than it is to organize them at the start, 
and to reorganize a union that has gone under is 
quite a task. 

I find in the South a great demand for union 
made goods. 

PHENIX, ALA., November 13, 1899. 








State of Employment in 
OCTOBER. 


The general state of employment during October con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 520 unions making returns, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 39,383, nine hundred and eighty-eight (2° per 
cent.) were reported as unemployed at the end of October, 
compared with 1-6 per cent. in the 394 unions, with a mem- 
bership of 29,577, from which returns were received for 
September, 1890, 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed members 
of the trade unions making returns at the close of each 
completed month, commencing September, 1899. 
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Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF anon, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24, 1899. s 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
BERGNER & ENGEL BREWING Co, 
ARNOLD & SHAEFER, 
Potu & Son and 
THE PrRosPECT BREWING Co., 
all of Philadelphia, and the union in interest having been 
reached, the said firms are removed from our list “We Don’t 
Patronize” and placed on our FATR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Charters Issued in October. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 


National Unions the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 82 charters during the month of Octo- 


ber, as follows: 


Lathers’ Protective 740, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hod Carriers 7542, Allegheny City, Pa. 

Trade and Labor Council, Middletawn, Ohio. 

Street and Building Laborers (German Branch) 7543, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Milk Dealers 7544, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7545, Monmouth, III. 

Button Makers 7546, Springfield, Mass. 

Car Builders 7547, Chicago, Il. 

Flour Nailers and Packers 7548, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Federal Labor 749, Watertown, N. Y. 

Central Trades and Labor Council, New Orleans, La, 

Federal Labor 7550, Washington, N. J. 

Trades Council, Alpena, Michigan. 

Shirt Ironers 7551, Troy, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7552, Binghamton, N. Y 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers 7553, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Laborers’ Protective 754, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7555, Youngstown, Ohio, 

Freight Handlers 7556, Providence, R. I. 

Trades and Labor Council, Vallejo, Cal. 

Trades and Labor Council, Peru, I. 

Federal Labor 7557, Carterville, IL. 

Jewelers’ Protective 7558, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hod Carriers 7559, Shreveport, La, 

National Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 

Federal Labor 7560,,;Montgomery, Ala, 

Federal Labor 7561, Hammond, Ind. 

Ship Caulkers 7562, Cleveland, Obio. 

Laundry Workers 7568, Springfield, Il. 

Furnace Men’s 7544, Bessemer, Ala. 

Tar, Felt and Waterproof Workers 7565, N. Y. City, N. Y. 

Harbor Railroad Mens 7566, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Zine and Lead Miners 7567, Neck, Mo. 

Federated Trades Assembly, Portland, Oregon, 

Federal Labor 7515, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Wax Workers 7568, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7569, Alto Pass, Ill. 

Federal Labor 7570, Atchison, Kansas, 

Milkmen’s Protective 7571, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Revelstoke, B. C. 


Builders’ Helpers and Laborers 7572, Kansas City, Kans. 


Iron Chippers 7573, New York, N. Y. 

Ship Carpenters and Joiners 7574, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hod Carriers and Building Laborers 7575, Savannah, Ga, 
Coke Workers 7576, Bessemer, Ala. 

Coke Workers 7577, Johns, Ala. 

Flour Mill Operators 7578, San Antonio, Texas. 

Federal Labor 7579, Montgomery, Ala. 

Laborer’s Protective 7580, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Federal Labor 5704, Phillips, Wis. 

Iron Pipe Workers 7581, Bessemer, Ala. 

-Tanners and Curriers 7582, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lehr Tenders and Shove Boys 7588, Kane, Pa. 

Ladies’ Straw and Wool Hat Workers, 73, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Laundry Workers 7598, Pallas, Texas. 

Metal Engravers’ Protective 7585, Newport, Ky. 

Soap Workers 7586, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Milkmen’s Protective 7587, Saginaw, Mich. 

Central Labor Union, Joplin, Mo. 

Federal Labor, 7588, Keyser, W. Va. 

Marine Firemens 8000, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tick Makers 7589, Chicago, Il. 

Zine and Lead Miners 750, Webb City, Mo. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Federal Labor 7591, Pana, Il. 

Secale Workers’ Protective 7592, Rutland, Vt. 

Fur Fleshers, Shavers and Pluckers’ Protective 7598, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, 

Bill Posters and Advertisers 7594, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Milkers’ Protective 7595, Los Angeles and vicinity, Cal. 

Steam Forge Workers 7596, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carpet Upholsterers 7597, Washington, D. C. 

Freight Handlers 7509, Worcester, Mass, 

Federal Labor 7600, Victoria, Tenn. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Prot, 7601, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Stone Pavers 7602, St. Louis, Mo, 

,Pipe and Foundry Workers, 7608, So, Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Printers and Color Mixers, 7604, Nepera Park, N. Y. 

United Trades Council, Paterson, N. J. 

Building Laborers 7605, Auburn, N. Y. 

Warehouse Women 7606, E. Liverpool, Ohio. 

Jewelers’ Protective 7607, Providence, R. I. 

Federal Labor 7608, Mercer Station, Ky. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to. purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bakers.—AMERICAN BISCUIT CO,., UNITED STATES 
BAKING CO. 

Millers.—JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND 
BREAKFAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, of Ds- 
TROIT, MICH. 

MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO., of RocHESTER, 
N. Y. 

GEO. P. PLANT MILLING COMPANY. 

ELEVATOR MILLING CO., of SPRINGFLELD, ILL. 

Butchers.—-GEORGE FOWLER PACKING CO., of Kan- 
SAS CITY, KANS. 

SWIFT PACKING CO., of Cu1caGo, ILL.; KANSASCITY, 
KANns.;. E. St. Louts, ILL.; St. PAUL, MINN., AND 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Brewers.—CINCINNATI BREWING CO., of HAMILTON, 
OHIO. : 

GEO. EHRET, of New York, N. Y. 

BALZ BREWING CO., of PHILA., PA. 

Cigars. BANNER CIGAR CO., BROWN BROS, CIGAR CO., 
H. DIETZ CIGAR ©O., GORDON CIGAR CO., GROSS 
& O0O., HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO,, 
GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., MOEK’S CIGAR CO.,WM. 
TEGGE CIGAR CO., all of DeTrort, MICH, 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN, HETTERMAN_, BROS, CO., 
of LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK &‘CO., of New BruNSWICK, N, J. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, KERBS, WERTHEIM & 
SCHIFFER, 8S. OTTENBERG BROS.,, POWELL, 
SMITH & CO., KARL UPMAN, of New YorkK,.N. Y. 

8. F. HESS & CO., of Rocnesrer, N. Y. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY, of MCSHERRYTOWN, Pa. 

YOCUM BROS., of READING, PA. 

Tobacco.—LIGGET & MYERS, DRUMMOND, JNO. FIN- 
ZER & BRO., LUHRMAN & WILBERN (Polar Bear), 
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GRADLE & STORTZ, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, of Sr. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco.—Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedseck, Something Good, Pedro. 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Oigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

Chewing Gum.—GROVE CO., of SALEM, O., Brands: Pepsin, 

Jersey Fruit and Fruit Flavors. 


CLOTHING. 
Tailors.—-MOCK, BERMAN & CO., of CINCINNATI, O. 
CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, of RocuEster, N. Y. 
Shoemakers.—-RICE & HUTCHINS, 8. H. HOWE, JOHN 
O'CONNELL & SON and JOHN A. FRYE,of MarRi- 
BORO, MASS. 
HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O0., of Sr. Louis, Mo. 
DUGAN & HUDSON, of Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
Elastic Goring.—WOODW ARD'S, of ABINGTON, Mass. 


FURNISHING. 


Furniture.—F. X. GANTER, Bar and Office Fixtures, BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. 

CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. and the ROYAL 
MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., of Rockrorp, ILL. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, of GRAND RaApPIps, MICH. 

Beds and Bedding.—O’BRIEN BROS, and the SPRING BED 
CO., of CHICAGO, ILL. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., Mat- 
tresses, and KIPP BROS., Mattresses and Spring Beds, 
of MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Brooms.—ILLINOIS BROOM COMPANY. 
LEE BROOM COMPANY, of DAVENPORT, IowA. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Newspapers, etc.—THE “ TIMES,” of Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
THE “ FREIE PRESSE,” of CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE “PILOT,” “REPUBLIC” and THE “ARENA” 
MAGAZINE, of Boston, Mass. 
Books, ete.—-DONOHUE AND,HENNEBERRY, Printers 
and Publishers, of CH1caao, ILL. 
CONKEY PRINTING CO., of HAMMon»D, IND. 
A. V. HAIGHT, Publisher, of POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE, 


Potters.—MONMOUTH POTTERY CO., and the 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe), of 

MonmMoOUTH, ILL. 

OWENS POTTERY CO., of ZANESVILLE, O. 

Brick.—T. B. TOWNSEND BRICK AND CONTRACTING 
CO., of ZANESVILLE, O. 

Lime.—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., AND A. F. CROCK- 
ETT & CO., all of RocKLAND, ME. 

8. E. & H. L. SHEPARD, of Rockport, Mr. 
Glass.—PLATE GLASS COMBINE, of PITrTsBURG, Pa. 
Stone.—VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, of LirHenta, GA. 

P. H. BINZ, Monumental Worker, of CLEVELAND, O. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 
Stoves.—_SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves (all Marked “ Reliable,”) of CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 
FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., of MILWAUKEE, W1s. 
Bicycles.—_W. F. FAUBER COMPANY, One-Piece Bicycle 
Crank Axle. 
GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., ‘Rambler,’ 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 
Iron and Steel.—ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT COMPANY, 
Wagon Skeins, Anvils, Jack Screws, Letter Presses 
and Press Stands, of CARPENTERSVILLE, ILL. 
BURDEN IRON CO., Rivets, Nails, etc., of Troy, N. Y. 
SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., of ELLWoop Ciry, Pa. 
Machinery.—_FARRAR & TREFTS, Boiler, Machine and 
Steam Engine Works, of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Patterns.—GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, of CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 
Belting. —BOSTON BELTING CO., of Boston, Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. & F. GLOR COOPERAGE CoO., of BUFFALO, N. Y. 

PHILLIP SPAETER COOPERAGE CO., of PHILA., Pa. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO., Carriages and 
Wagons, of SouTH BEND, IND. 

ANDREW KIMBLE, Carriage and Wagon Gear, of 
ZANESVILLE, O. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

LARKINS’ SOAP WORKS, of BuFFALO, N. Y. 

MOENCH & SONS COMPANY, TANNERS, of ALPENA, 
MICH. 

APSLEY RUBBER CoO., of Hupson, Mass. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., of NEw 
York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of October, 1899. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, etc). 


RECEIPTS. 
Oct. 

ee renee $6, 827 74 
Mineral water bottlers 7464, I ii anna iatadign ata 5 00 
Hod carriers ee tive 7342, sup................. 10 00 
Street and building laborers 7543, sup ........... 7H 
EE CN CI TED 6 vcs cciccscccvcsocecccccceons 10 00 
EE EES ETE 5 00 
Middletown, O., trades and labor council, sup. 5 00 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, tax,j, a, 8 ............ 14 40 
Horse nail makers 6313, tax, j, a, 8............... 6 00 
Stock keepers and ship vers 7168, tax, oS i 1 00 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, oe oan 7 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, aug ... ...... 1 8 
Federal labor 6077, tax, sept..............ccceeeeee 1 00 
Stoneware pottery employes 7497, tax, sept..... 1 40 
Chippers protective 7356, tax, aug................ 1 60 
Federal labor 7145, tax, J, a, 8, $4; sup, $3.85..... 7 85 
Federal labor 6059, tax, june Soha SRRCURERGNER. podns 1 35 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup ..................4.5- 5 00 
en 85 

Pavers and rammers men 561!, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, 
part d, $4.50; FEDERATIONIST, saps mallgat 5 00 
( ‘orrugators protec tive 7372, tax, RE 5 00 
Button makers 7546, sup..................000eeeee 10 00 


Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, f, m, a, m, 
j, a, 8,0, n, d, j, f,m,a,m, Jj, i, a, 8, $4.48 ; 


assessmen a tne eek dace giatadnl manila ahte nit 4 62 
Federal labor 7459, tax, aug. aaa aa bahweeene. eee 1 2 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, aug.......... 1 8 
Can makers protective oe tax, m, & 2 Seen 12 00 
Federal labor 7409, tax, sept....................-- 1 50 
Federal labor 7350, tax, a, 8, oO 2 as 10 30 

8. United hatters of N A, ete tiekiceeva ee 20 00 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, j, a, 8, 

SE Sik ne eananarcaeeaaitaban’« keciens 20 5 
Mason ten lers 7176, tax, j, a, 8, O, $22.80; assess- 

ent hde Wenvbesseenweesteneen exeseu 


Federal labor 7360 nae 
Laborers’ protective 74 eae 
. International typographical union, tax, sept.. 
EMEOTS Ti, Cis TE Bg By Orc ccccccccccccescccces 
Federal labor EA IAA 
Bro painters and decorators, eRe eee 
Watch workers 061, tax, @, 8................e000 
Federal labor 6873, tax, bal | j, a, 8, 0, $8.66; as- 
sessment, 80c 

Bill ill posters.and di distributors 6949, tax, a,o,n,d j,f, 

$2,55; assessment, 
Sewing machine Gulbdess _ eee eee 
Bridge & building material workers 7468, tax,aug. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, ete, 


— 


— 
ie 
Hr wer & Bre lanl? 
S 


asi & Ssssresest 


TL indict iembndieaceehcekprieeeenbesende 
Oil well workers 7144, sup........... ...... ane 25 
Federal labor 7429, sup..................+. 5 00 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, sep 2 00 





Blacksmiths helpers 7323, tax,j,a,s,$ 0.80: sup 0c. 11 00 








Flour packers and nailers 7548, sup 10 00 
Laborers protective 7370, tax, sept................ 5 00 
Binghamton, N Y, cent labor union, tax,j,j,a 200 
Federal labor 7169, Ser ee 8 00 
Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, j, a, 8, $2. 25; 
es cc ccekcodencenanascientaekedsesne 2 55 
Car builders 7547, mieuseedhinbecdeneeneoauennes 10 00 
Federal labor 7549, 8 iti atiaialeiceneiieeeeininencinna 10 00 
5. Horse nail workers — Ye SS fae 5 00 
W.N. Gates, adv, quaker a i RR gpI 15 00 
Grain elevator employes 7470,tax Annee 90 
Federal labor 7063, sup amedvenanii is 6 00 
Federal labor 7076, sup... ..... ons 1 00 
Rubber workers 7220, whe mus. ‘. 6525 
Federal labor 7238, tax, sept..... pecindbschaneiun 4,05 














5. 


6. 


s 
. 


I¢ 


_ 


_ 
— 


- Oil well workers 7144, sup....... 
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Coal employes 7483, sup........... 
Coal employes 7483, ica cteiat wind: esukeianie 
Bootblacks 7330, tax, _ =o 
Federal labor 7390, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 7429, tax, j, a,s 
Chain workers 751%, sup.... 
Ornamental glass workers 7450, tax, a, 
Laborers protective 7326, tax, m, j, Lae 8, 0, 
Zine and lead workers 7500, sup... 
Alpena, Mic h.. trades council, sup 
Federal labor 7550, sup....... 
Shirt ironers 7551, sup.......... 
Shingle mill workers 7195, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 7089, tax, j, a, 8.......... 
Hod carriers 7341, tax, m,j,j..... ; 
Federal labor 7146, tax, 5a 
Horse nail workers 6170, tax, aug. 
Chain makers 7492, tax, sept 80¢; sup tie. 
Federal labor 7233, sup.. : ; 
Boom mens 7498, tax, se pt pean oes 
Alpena, Mic h., | trades council, tax, 0, n, d. 
Federal labor 7233, tax, 
Federal labor 7582, sup.. 
Metal polishers, buffers, 
workers, assessment..... cudnamden 
Flour and cereal millmens 7208, tax, oct, 80k 
|) Se 
Casting dressers 6844, tax, m, j. 
Laundry workers 7393, tax, a, 
Federal labor 74638, tax, 
Federal labor 7453, sup................cccseeeees 
Team drivers international union, ‘sup ’ 
Casting trimmers, ete 7344, tax,s,o $4, 0); sup. Be 
Iron and brass bed workers 7487, tax, se ‘pt, $1.08; 
sup,$2.85 one 
Blacksmiths he Ipers 7. 
Laborers protective 7! a 
Federal labor 7555, sup.. 
Newsboys protective 7427 


Platers and brass 












, tax, j, a, 
United mine workers of Americ “a,tax, m, Jj J a, 8,0 


Federal labor 7412, tax, s, o. es 
Trades and labor council of Valle jo, Cal, sup. 
Freight handlers 7556, sup. en 

Lumber inspectors and tally mens 5 27, tax be a,8 
Laborers 730%, tax nie 
Federal labor 7112, , tax, bal ‘ a, part - re 
Laundry workers" 7205, tax ‘dea a,s setae 
Federal labor 7503, sup 





Bine Sees he Ipe rs 7! 7524, sup... 
Peru, IIl., trades and labor council, sup. 
N.Y. Tribune, adv .... 
Federal labor 7208, sup 
Dockmen’s protective 7184, tax, j,j,a,8 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tux, jJ,a, 
Federal labor 7217, sup ..................- 

Intl bro of blac ksmiths, tax, a, m, j,j,a,s 
Ship caulkers 5600, tax, s,o, nm, ' d, ae Ws; 

We 





sup, 


Copper mine workers 7! 7516, sup i 
Laundry workers 7133, tax, bal j, a, 8, 0, n 
Bro of painters of Americ ea ae 
Federal labor 6558, tax, o, n, d, j. f. SES 
Amal assn of iron and steel workers, pate m, Jj, 
a en _ eee eee abasie 
Glass pac kers and sorters 3669, dena 2 eee 
Jewelers protective 7558, sup. . 
Federal labor 7557, sup..... 
Milk dealers 7544, sup ae 
Federal labor 7397, tax, j, j, 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg Co, 
Window glass flatteners of N A, 
Brushmakers p and b 734, tax, se r 
Journeymen barbers inte rhational, tax, 8, 0. 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, a, s 
—_ molders, tax, n, d, 98; 








tax, ys Jy ay 8, 0.. 





:< my a, ‘'m, j 4a, 





( ae ‘workers 732 4, ‘tax, 8,0. samen 
Hod carriers ! 512, tax, oct, $1.15; sup, $1.84 
Hod carriers 7559, sup......: 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, 
Federal labor 7165, tax, a, s, $2.84; one 3 Tie, 
Towa state federation of labor, tux, j,a,s 


Green glass bottle gathe rers, 7364, tax, 8,0 
Screw makers 6585, tax, j, a, 8.. cai 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7477, sup harden 
Laborers 7362, tax, a, 8.. 
Journeymen tailors, tax, i, ‘a, 8, o,n,d.. 
Federal labor 6977, tax, oct.. ati 
Ornamental wire workers 7215 5, tax, oct.. dei 
Bottlers 7464, tax, s, 0... = Sabie 
Lathers protec tive 6038, tax, oct......... 
Bindery employees 74H, tax, oct.... 
Triple workers 7239, tax, oct. paeeati 
Lathers protective 7354, tax, me a, eee 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup..... 

Oil well workers 7322, tax, 8, 0........ 
Federal labor 7423, tax, a,s8 
Federal labor 74165, tax, sept. 
Lathers protective 6851, tax, j, a, 8 


100 


oo 
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16. 


tw 


Milkmens 6874, tax, j, ¢ 
Laundry workers gas, eam, j, a, 8, 0, part n, $4.86; 

assessment, dic . 
Tile workers F191, tax, sept 
~~ one tile roofers 6847, tax, bal f, m, a, m, ay ds 





Jj,t 
Federai labor 6482, tax, ‘bal f, m, a, m, Jd, & 
Shipwrights protec tive 7006, tax, j, ne 8, 0, $13.40 

sup 35e ee 
Laborers poses ere 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, oct 
Leather workers protective 7061, tax, a, 8 
Mineral mine workers 7318, tax, sept..... 
Ice wagon mens 7432, tax, sept.................... 
Granite cutters national union, tax, a, 8, 0. 
Lathers protective 7336, tax, aug................. 
Arch wire iron and metal workers 6616, tax, oct. 
SE yn cxitkekerneny ob Skuukesieheeee 
Bis Is MC dcsccnccnccecse 
Saks & Co, ac v. 
Jacob Bruegger, «| Spee eaetiabn wibeeenseeetar a taser ss 
P. Cannon, adv. 
Ship caulkers 7562, sup 
Laundry workers 7568, sup..... 
PD SINE So ons onccanpesensendbinesns 
Federal labor 7560, sup........... 
Federal labor 7561, —_ ialasaiilaacaliseiei em 
Federal labor 7390, su 
Arch iron workers 7108 tax, june 
Laborers protective 7: 7230), tax, m, a, m,j,j,a,8 
National bro of coal hoisting engineers, sup.. 
Tar, felt and water proof workers 7565, pecs seeses 
Amal lace curtain operatives, sup.. 
Lathers protective 7380, tax, j,j, a, 8. ° 
Tanners and curriers 7444, tax, oct.............. 
Federal labor 7211, tax, sept nee esas ecesevetesoess 
Green glass bottle ‘gather FOFS TSG, GAD. occ cccccses 
Chainmakers 7418, tax, a, 8, $2.00; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 7217, tax, j,J 
Laundry workers 524, tax, Jj, 
Flour mill laborers 6917, tax, 
Federal labor 7208, tax, sept, $18.23; sup, $1 
Laundry workers 7071, tax, j, a, 8... 
Laundry workers 7212, tax, f, m, * m, 4 $5 Bene. 
Federal labor 7231, tax, J, jas 
Stoneware pottery employes 7407, aa oct...... 
Laborers pro re 7435, tax, J, a@..... eeseeee 
Federal labor 7906, tax, sept.........cccccsscccees 
Federal labor 7550, sup... 












00... 









Siegel-Cooper company, adv... 
International union of journeymen horseshoers, 
tax, j,f,m,a,m,j,Jj,0,8,0,966,.70; assess, 
Bill posters and billers 7232, tax, bal Jj, a, 8, 0, 
part n. 
Btce le abine t worke rs Fare, CR, OBE. oo vcccccceces 





+y Ske 
sight, ear builde rs 7472 
lron workers helpers 670), tax, sept 
Cooper machine workers 7124, tax, 2 ae 
Leather shavers 7086, sup.............65 
Horsenail workers p and b, 6170, sup.. 
be ae tax, n,d, j, f, m, a, m «? ‘jj a, 's, 0, 
, d, $15.86; assessment, 82c¢......... 
P ulp workers 749, sup 
Zine game rs protective 6500, ‘tax, m, a,m,Jj,J, 
a, 8, 
I’ inatorers tenders and laborers O01, tux, 8, 
Federal labor 73%, tax, sept 
Federal labor 7426, tax, sept 





o,n 






Window glass layers out ee eee 
Grand Rapids, Mich, central labor union, tax, 
A Bs ci OG Mio ncccissdacastieen ecb -stbbowetchean 


Harbor railroad mens 7566, aup.. iudesecescestnue es 
Zine and lead miners 7567, sup 
Fed trades assembly, Po rtland, 
Federal labor 5368, sup ae 
Wax workers 7568, sup... 
Federal labor 7010, tax, sept, $7.50; sup, 7c ..... 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, ants aa 
Ship carpenters 6976, tax, j. a, 8, : 
Trunk and bag workers intl enlon, ‘tax, ‘a, 8, 0.. 
Freight handlers 7419, tax, sept.......... 
Jackson, Tenn, trades council, tax, a, 8, 0, AD d, 
j, f, m,'a, m,j.j e 
Cobble and mosaic stone pave ‘rs 7314, tax, m, j,J. 
Pattern makers leagueof N A, tax,a,8,0........ 
Tanners and curriers 7307, tax, 8, 0. 
Roofers protective 7311, tax, J, a, 8, part o. 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, sept. pGkas 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax, oct....... 
Ship carpenters 6076, assessment, 
Intl mosaic and enecaustic tile layers, sup.. 
Intl mosaic and encaustic tile layers, tax J, a, 8. 


DERPOMS OOS Ter Be occ 006000 cans cancevegnees 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, nov, 70¢; sup, Tée.. 
Laborers prot 7350, tax, 8, O.........cceeceeeeeeees 
CARROTS BOOS Tie BOTs Me Bs oc css cccctaessocces es 
Federal labor 7392, sy oct, $7. Bg GN GE. 2.002000 
es ny Te... 0.63 been cattnwni neinaeine 
Canton, Il, trades an labor assembly, ax, i,a 
8, 0, 1, ‘d, SEs J, &, Wh, My Me Jy TBecccccesccces 
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16. Federal labor 7645, sup....................-. 


Oil well workers 75 37, tax, oct, Hie; sup, $5.25.. 
Dairymens 6514, tax, a, m, part Jj, tax, $1.31; 
assesment, De’ pAcdbrhedsdachwaansecesebesnadtacees 
Bottlers 7464, sup.. 
Fishermens protective 6821, a 
Iron and steel workers 7518, Pv ccnewacsenseses 
Milk dealers 7644, tax, oct... ..........ccccccsecces 
Federal labor 7167, tax, sept...................68- 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, ittendhews tscnneeusens 
Slate and tile roofers 5774, tax, - a, can A 
Lathers protective 7175, tax, j, iy, | RRR 
Clipsorters 6627, tax, a,s, 0... 
Federal labor 7204, tax, sept, 65c; sup, 
Columbus, Ohio, trades and iabor assembly, 
NR hs tinted dab ctl hine dk ksdeb eins caneieese 
Axe forgers and helpers 7527, sup................ 
Glaziers and glass workers 6821, sup.. ceivakuasebiete 
F. F. Sheets, Roanoke, Va, sup.................-- 
Structural iron and steel workers 7536, sup. . 
Blacksmiths helpers 6931, sup....................- 
Button makers 7546, sup................cceececeee 
ee I SU, OE OD. . . caccccvcccsscctecces 
Paper box makers 7486, eee eae 
Furniture employes 7443, tax, eee 
Federal labor 7346, tax, sept Sie Ee ee 
Federal labor 7513, tax, ate Acaiiuigwwtinnindeiadens 
Iron chippers 7! 573, aup.. 
Ship carpenters and joiners | 7574, ~*~“ haappaiaiaes 
Hotel and restaurant employes i ASSESS... .. 
Detroit, Mich, ey? -_ labor council, tax, 
bal f, m, a, m,j, J, 3 eae 
Bottling € ept teinployes a "620, tax, j, a,s. 
DEOURS WOPKOTS TEVO, GUD... .. nc cccccccccccscoccece 
Federal labor 6617, tax, m, J, J, a, 8, 0, $4.50; as- 
tite teae ahnnebeeienkenehe. bed 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, oct.................... 
Ship carpenters 6884, ‘tax, ica staekecsvestnesne 
Zanesville, O, — trades and labor council, 
tax, m, J.J, 7 ae a ieaer a tae 
Brewery porters ye freight handlers 7236, tax, 
Di hice ce pidernkk beatinaes sub opuceceee<avetueense 
Lau: 1dry workers 7441, tax, j,a....... 
Hod carriers and building’ iphovess 7575, sup.. 
Laborers protective 7576, sup....................- 
Tin plate workers intl, sup....................... 
Federal labor 7458, tax, sept, $1.10; sup, $4. a 
Bill posters 7419, tax, i. Se aadetas ennlsaecietwe dace 
Federal labor 6697, tax, 8 Ss staid acgn ane sinletles supine 
Federal labor 7125, tax, J, a, 8, ‘o. SOR See 
Soap workers 7442, Se ae 
Federal labor 7076, tax, j, a, 8, #1, 80; sup, 2 
Federal labor 7: 509, —_ pink keane as lenin Canes * 
Federal labor 7570, Sis ca knseaneneiunsonte ae 
Builders helpers and an FO ae 
Trades and labor assembly,Revelstoke, B C, sup 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, 
Se I MED oc cesccccucenecescsncceces 
Federal labor 7130, SE ek noi ci ahiee inns Ukeauiee 
Laborers prot 7408, 8 Serre ern 
Natl union of united brewery workmen, tax, j, 
i ietcG le din Cader seas akenWeeneseeees 
Federal labor See 
Laundry workers 6597, tax, n, d, 198; j, = m, a,m, 
J, J, a, 8, 0,$5.10; sup, be; Assessment, Sinden vaws 
Laborers 4 eee eee 
Federal labor 7241, tax, sept adacicealacae ei aaraein Aan 
Flour mill em loyes 7467, a, 8, parto.. sates 
Federal labor 7226, tax, sept................ 0.0005 
Amal lace curtain opel tax, j,. ‘a, 8, O. 
Lathers prot 7500, tax, sept..............ccseeeeees 
Se IE WE OD ccc. ccccccscee voescceces 
Flour mill operators 7578, sup. pantndecesecesdnenece 
Rare 
Tube molders hel pers 7452, tax, oct, $2.70; sup, $1. 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct, $2; sup, $1.10........ 
Intl wood carvers assn, tax, sept eieentneiae inte 
+ ed engineers and firemens 6910, tax, o, 
Dede tebe hen GEN eniekie iar bakecneces wNTiEE Obs 














BED vac nccccesvscssccceszssecue 
Oil well workers 7107, tax, Oct ............cc.c0005 
Stone masons protective 7049, eee 
ED, ics ce casnsecsacetses 

"a Bluffs, iowa, trades and labor assem- 
Federal I labor? case 
Laborers srotective 7580, cacti nema eennbind 
Copper mine workers 7516, DEP... on vccccccccecs 


Troy, —e Y., central federation of labor, tax, ja, 


d 
Fedral eo tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, "08; j, f, m,a, 





Hat formers association 7531, tax, Bes kadai 
Gas workers 7462, tax, 8, 0, 2. sup, $2 SER 
 .  e 
Ship caulkers 7562, SM ntidendadibe+<aurcpeheutesss 
Iron pipe workers 7581, re rr re 
Tanners and curriers 7582, ror 
in in nnbc uaeeeeecacevagsteete 


Blacksmith helpers ik nnadtccdensiees hae 


sto 


i a 


ao 
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Intl seamens union of Zmmavien. tax, j,a,s,o,n,d. 
Shirt workers protective 6000, tax, a, m,j,j, a,8 
Pere BAOR TAN, BOE Gi Oicne scscccccccccccrcces 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, sept.......... 
Shingle mill workers 7195, tax, 8, 0.............+ 
Amal assn of street railway employ es, tax, 8, 0, 
ee 
Car builders 7304, tax, 

— labor union, St Sous ph, Mo, tax, J, J, a, 
cic caicicia nntneas ans ceee ad ae knaeahees 995 

Federal labor 7473, tax, oct. are 

Tanners and curriers, tax, 8, * ERIN 

Federal labor 7386, tax, a, 8, 0, $6.30; ‘sup, $l... 

Federal labor 7408, tax, sept.. 

Metal me buffers, pli iters and brass work- 
ers, tax, bal j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 98; j, f, m, a, m, j, 
Bs Me, Bi ORT, ocnnsscce pecs en sectssesicesgenescceuces 

Millw rights and machinery erectors 7473, tax, 8, 
o, n, d, part jan, $8; sup, Eee ia 

Trades and labor eee! of Kenton and 
Cee Soe, GE, Bis By Benn. <n ccns: cscs evceses 

Trades and labor unions, E St. Louis, Til ne. 

Federal labor 7520, sup.. alias - 

Federal labor 7/51, tax, m, + aia ac anid htinenintndh- bel 

Federal labor 7312; tax, sept. none see. sree 

Horse nail workers 6170, sup...................565 

ND CE ED cn ci ccnenccocde- 006 co scerce 

Drillers protective 7140, tax, j, @,8, O............ 

Laundry workers 6943, tax, 8, 0, ‘hy rey 

Federal labor 6308, tax, sept... Gitinslaceeen 

NE TN Sy vvinccesscseus -scoscssessces 








24. Ornamental wire che ote 7345, t fax, o, n, d. 


Arch molders helpers 7413, tax, a, 8.............. 
Button workers protective 7 7181, tax, BOF caccese 
Pederal tabor FIFS, 405%. SOIT... 0.6.0 ccccccccccecce 
Brewery and ice plant ‘laborers 7431, tax, sept.. 
Bolt and nut makers 6921, tax, j, a, 8, 0.......... 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 7383, sup secceoeences 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584,sup.... 
Metal engravers protective 7585, sup........ eee 
Federal labor 7515, BUD... se eee eee ee cece cece ee eeee 
Lathers protective 7406, tax, oct.................. 
Composition pressmen 7512, tax, sept. on 
Lathers protective 7050, tax, ee "$i. 5; sup, ‘e.. 
Oil well workers 7085, tax, ja _ CR ce 
Lowell, ws trades and ‘aber council, tax, 

i ED: canctndkdeieeSebeshebeedeine eddnpceesee 
oil well workers 714, tax, — eee 
Louisville, Ky, ce ntral labor union, bal n, d, j, 

i i A ts Oi ie ie i OD, occ ceccevicccccccses 
Soap workers GM iasinctcestcuvaasinceceee 
Federal labor 7298, tax, sept... 

Natl alliance of theatrical stage employes ‘8, , tax, 
, f, m, a, m, j. j, a, 8, 0, n, d, $120; assess, $60... 
Federal labor 7110, tax, ee Ree aa 
Montreal,Can, federated trades counce il,tax,a, nth 

Shingle weavers prot 7488, tax, 8,0.......... 
Glass bottle blowers assn, tax, a, Di ceacccnneas 
Laundry workers 7508, tax, BS care ccoates'sons ° 
eee errr 
Soap makers 7586, sup...............ss000- 
Horse nail makers 7073, sup............ 
Iron and steel workers 7578, tax, sept, Je sup, 
Re ee ee eee 
Tinners and slaters 7: 7 tax ade ity 8, $3.75; er T5e 
Laborers 7320, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 7513, sup 
Oil well workers 7391, Ee eee ee 
NN I ca nc ccevoweeseaseeteonsens 
RAPS RUTMETS Fare CRE, By On ccc cccccccccvcesccccces 
Federal labor 7451, tax, a, 8, 0. 
J.C, Umbertfield, FEDERATIONISTS 
Laborers protective 7370, tax, oct, $5; ‘sup, FWe.. 
Pulp workers, 7499, tax, sept Lara ncaien are eeibiien tains aes 
i Cr nn. cv iccndclesdsanhereweeesewe > 
New Brighton, Pa, eentral labor union, sup.... 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, sup............ 
Milkmens protective 7587, sup................0005 
Chippers protective 7356, tax, sept.. websesees 
Joplin, Mo, central labor union, sup. pesmenianii 
Federal labor 7588, 4 eS eR eee 
Coopers Internationa tax, j, a, s. 
Amal society of carpenters ‘and joiners, ‘tax, ‘5, 0. 
Conn brewery ET cicncin d6tn bbyneae opener ees 
Street and building laborers "7507, GRE, B, @..000 
Button workers protective 6861, tax, 8, 0....... 
Asphalt block and vitrified brick pavers, ane, 
o,n. ancewen 
Stone plane rs 7460, tax, “sept. sesnweeee 
Lumber handlers 7501, ‘tax, sept 
Copper miners 7482, tax, 8, 0, $5; sup, 50e......... 
Freight handlers 7428, tax, sept 
American federation of musicians, tax, oot..... 
Natl tobacco workers, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8 
Natl tobacco workers, assessment...’..........-- 
Natl tobacco workers, sup .................. . s+. 
Taylor brewing ana malting Se aa 
I chs ccckcasinanatendseees 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7 tax, oct. 
Capewell horse nail co, adv..............+. oenenee 
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Horse nail makers 6313, sup.. $ 5 00 
Federal labor 6998, tax, a, 8, 0, $6.45; sup, $2.50. 8 05 
Freight car builders 7472, tax, ad a eats ais 14 35 
Arch iron workers 7420, tax, Hep icas-aieleouris oelatar 2 35 
28. Gould & Eberhardt, adv . alia wl asain 15 00 
David Williams Co, adv 15 00 
Tick makers 7589, sup.. 750 
Car builders, wood machine men 7433, tax, a, 8, 0. 9 60 
Federal labor REESE LIER ODT 3 50 
Federal labor 7522, tax, Saeco sslomeenennieeingns 60 
Federal labor 7161, tax, j, a, 8, 0 ................. 20 00 
Brushmakers protective 7394, tax, oct..... ...... 3 45 
30. Order of railroad telegraphers, sup............... 5 00 
SD SU WE MD. . co oc cccsceesecceceses seac 10 00 
Federal labor 6858, SS a ere 105 
Powder workers 7521, sup.. ‘ 5 00 
Powder workers 7521, 8, O..............00ceeeeeee 3 00 
Laborers protective 6868, tax, oct 8 75 
Columbus, Ohio trades and labor assembly,tax, 

ii iis Eetid eutaktnnien dbeeknche teéebwer adie veekee 2 50 
Brushmakers protective 7422, sup................ 1” 
Buildin laborers errr 5 00 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, sept.......... wO 
Sprinkler pipe fitters and helpers'6 6840, tax, se - 2 40 
Roll workers 7414, tax, oct ..... 2 25 
Federal labor 7368, | SS Ene 185 
United shirt and collar co, ee 417 
Hamilton trades and labor council,tax,m,j,j,a,s 450 
Plasterers protective 7335 5 RS Seer 60 
Laborers protective 7455, tax, a, 8, 0.............. 4% 
—"* yews, Va, central labor | enion, tax, 8, ans 
Intl ‘typographical. eS ae 99 34 
Hotel and rest e mployes intl alliance, assess. .. 10 00 
Zinz and lead miners 7500, sup..................5- 5 00 
Zinc and lead workers 7500, sup.................+ 1 00 
Packers and nailers 7489, sup..................0+- 210 
B. Payn’s sons tobacco co, adv................... 25 00 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, nov, 95e; sup, $2.55..... 3 50 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, oct...... 37 
Tin plate workers intl, tax, j, a,s8,0.............. 24 00 

$1. Scale workers prot 7592, ELE 10 00 
Fur fleshers, shavers and pluckers prot 7593, sup 5 00 
Bill posters and advertisers prot 754, sup....... 10 00 
TT ere eee 5 00 
Steam forge workers 7506, sup.................6.- 10 00 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, oct .................. 13 75 
EE aan 12 
Flour packers and nailers 7: , sup... 475 
United bro of carpenters and Joiner rs, tax, “sept. 66 67 
Federal labor 7065, tax, nov........... 0. 6. ...-e0 250 
Carpet upholsterers 7507, sup...................... 5 00 
Federal labor 7051, tax, lata 5 00 
Laundry workers 7508, sup... . 10 00 
Smith premier typewriter co, GR. cadasaeescee 71 2 
Natl steel and « Poppe r plate printers, tax, oct... 2 09 
Federal labor 7532, tax, OCt...............20.eeeeee 5 30 
Federal labor 4876, 3 ear 3 5u 
Saw makers 7173, sup..... 200 
Laborers protective 7148, tax, m,Jj............... 10 45 
Intl printing pressmens, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, 

J.J, &, $238.23; assessment, $121.56............... 359 79 
Federal labor 7337, tax, Oct. ........ccccccccccccecs 5 00 
Freight handlers 7599, sup..................020000- 10 00 
SPIED HEU WEE, GID, cnccncecccdecsesceceeccese 10 00 
Jewelers and silversmiths prot 7601, mend ieonenene 5 00 
Stone pavers 7602, sup.... ....... Lieut iabniaiet 10 00 
Pipe and foundry workers 7608, sup. s patiedtin weiedeiin 10 00 
Printers and color mixers 7604, sup.. ae 10 00 
OS eS Eee aera 14 06 
Hod carriers 3026, tax, &, 8,0.............eceseeeee 8 40 
Stock keepers and shippe ay 71@8, tax, oct ....... 1 00 
Team drivers intl, tax, sept ...................00 9 00 
Stove trimmers 7361, tax, aS an 5 WB 
Tube workers 7530, tax, oct............... 0000 00ees 9 25 
Chain makers 6587, tax, 8, 0.................00005- 5 2 
Amal society of engineers, tax, j, a, 8, 0......... 23 66 
Federal labor 7476, tax, sept... .............00000e 210 
Oil well workers 7144, tax, oct .................... 415 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, Oct ..........cccceccecccces 2 00 
Beer bottling dept employes 6920, tax, o,n, d. 6 00 
Car builders 7547, tax, oc 't, $2; sup, em 3 00 
Hod carriers protec tive 7301, tax, oct, #2; ‘sup, ! . 250 
Chaimmaiters 7418, tax, O66... .c.cccccccccccccccce 1 25 
Federal labor 7429, sup ..............ccccecceceeees 735 
Stoneware potters 7142, tax, 8,0 ......... ........ 1 70 
Federal labor 7130, tax, a, 8, $10.30; sup, $1.50 .... 1] 80 
I EE os nce ce ucshonaeecweeseues 15 75 
cd cikiniaccphasneoedinsde senbnawnk en 8 30 
EY idistnakvdnsnseedsenensrebieeesss 30 
IND wicacnccnsknwaiensrenseveenandneces sane 87 75 

see enciciend nd benkiannpeaereneesesinl $14, 375 37 
EXPENSES. 
October. 


1. By one month’s rent inadvance,Wm. M. Garrett 


2. Organizing expenses, 


3. 2 


Pan ick oiins aioms 
National Press Intelligence Co 

a nek ieeresiensnvree 
C—O Oe ae 
W. R. | Boyer 


Sight deatt. FF 


oz eagle ‘pencils No. 


Organizing expenses, 


4. 2 


s 


. Ice, Amer 


anizing oupenane and salary, P. W. Greene. 

ey 2,000 cone of aff organizations, $48.75; 
8hr buttons, 1,500 lists of hy my apm 
$9.75; 500 letter c reulare, $s; 1,000 app for cert, 
$7. 25: seals on sub rates, $1.25 os: boo. contracts for 
advertising $2.50; — coin’ cards, $6.75; —_ 
return envelopes, $1: I aw Reporter Co.. 
4 balls twine, 20c; 1 bot of paste, 25c; ) ruler, 
1 doz note ooks, We; 2 paper fasteners, Ds j 
bot paste, 50c; 1 air shears, 0c; ; 4 sponges, 2Xe; 
BR CIEE Ui a. oscaic x os cd'nc< ce vacnas crc iuecaas 






400 2e and 200 le stamps, H. C, Easterday........ 
Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn.. 
Organizing expenses and salary, F. L. MeGruder 
Organizing expenses and salary, 8. G. Dodson. . 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley.................. 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable Co... ea 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.................. 
Organizing expenses, E. 8. Crossett, jr 
Expressage, U.S. Express _ eee 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn............ 
Organizing expenses, Geo. H. Furniss........... 
Special delivery stamps, postoffice.............. 
Keys, Philip 8. Steele 
Stenograph ec services, Wm. C. Jewbey ........ 
2,000 2c stamp envelopes, H. C, Easterday 
400 2c and 200 le stamps, H. C. EKasterday. 
lrm No.0 letter paper, 57e 5 4 doz erasers 
6 doz note books, $8; biog “carbon, $2; 2 rd 
bons, $1.50; 1 ribbon, ‘thes oll and oiler, 30c; 1 
ribbon, 75¢c; 1 box carbon, $4; Smith Premier 
Cg RRR Re ree ae ear 
Printing 500 shipping tags, $1.25; 2,500 letter 
heads, $10.50 ; furnishing 2 2,000 envelc eB, $6.70 ; 
1,500 passwords, $8.50; 3, 000 Why ? $5.25; 400 re- 
cepts, $1.25; 2,000 2c envelopes, $2.50; } hillips 
sn6s.00 spncnccasessagacancsneiecetesves cote 
Organizing expenses, Geo. H. Furniss........... 
i rm wrapping paper, R. P. Andrews............ 
rinting October FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
I i vvuisincs ckadben taseubekadenedeh seeds cts 
One A F of Lemblem, C. C. Darling & Co........ 
em: ription to Public Opinion, the Public Opin- 
SE Eccdcttnnkhcenevgsbstsbentenendaveseweds been 












. Organizing expenses, Jerry Cronin.............. 


Half-tones, Maurice Joyce Engraving Co...... 


Organizing expenses, J.J. Magrame patnbencwene 


20. 
1, 


9 


« 


by 


. Telegrams, Western Union Tel. 


. Boxes for shipping, Beit & Dyer 


Organizing expenses, J. E. Couch................ 
Commission on advertising, Thos. Glover 
Re 
Organizing expenses and salary, C. J 

row . 
Organizing expenses and salary, P. W. Greene. 
1,000 2e stamps, H. C. Fasterday.................. 


Pins for office, W. F. Ashle 
Freightage on labels, P. W. & B. RR. Co...... 
1,000 2c stamps, H. C, Easterday.................. 
Organizing expenses, Geo, H, Furniss..... .... 
Messenger service, Wm, Stecker......... ....... 
Organizing expenses and salary, Milford Spohn 
Committee work of shoe workers controversy, 
as icin ddediumnndassanstheinduntonee’ 
Committee work of shoe workers controversy, 
EEE ELE LEAL 
Attending executive council meeting, James 
Duncan. 
Atte nding executive council meeting, “James 
O'Connell 





Attending executive council meeting, John 
ST itsackanuuhiatnen heaped 
Attending executive council ‘meeting, Max 
SEE bakednsethak penta acknkeriscens ssiaeehnsece 
Attending executive council meeting, Thos. 
EEE EN a AE 


Attending executive council meeting, John B, 
a 


50) 26 stamps, H. C. Easte i a 
Toilet supplies for two months, Fowler Mfg Go. 
Printing 1,500 return envelopes, $3.50; 2,000 offi- 
cial envelopes, $7; 2,500 calls for convention, 
0; 2,000 certificates of membership, $7; 2,000 
hy, $3.50; 200 postals, $3; Phillips Patton. 
Appropriation for legal defense of the impris- 
oned miners, James Maher 
wor bones th Hanns John F,O’Sullivan,....... 
100 boxes Runyan. 
Organizing expenses, A. B. Marvin.............. 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz 
Organizing expenses, F. L. MeGruder........... 
Sending postal order, W. F. Ashley 
Organizing expenses ‘and salary, wv il! H. Winn 
y anizing expenses and salary, C. Simonton.. 
M gummed labels, N. Y. Bond & Ticket C 0. 
Me for jewelers’ protective union 
407, Ernst Koeppicus...................<5+- 
Organizing expenses and salary 
One a ribbon, Wycoft, Seamans & 


Ter er ere Ter er ere er er errr er Coen ee ee eeeeee 


$ 48 00 


10 00 


13 25 


30 95 
5 00 
3 00 


224 18 
425 


176 00 
81 00 
1 50 
21 60 


10 00 
1 50 





25. 
26. 


|. Organizing expenses, 


. Organizing expenses, W. 


Organizing expenses, Rud Benz..... 

Appropriation for the per capita tax of the metal 
polishers, John J. Kinney.......... 

Expressage, Wm. Barnes..... 

Committee ‘work of shoe workers controve rey, 
I ini du antedneianeeess- 

H. Roche... 

Organizing expenses, Martin Metzge r. 

Extra postage, John A. Me “ws : 

Tools for office use, James B. Lambie. 

Organizing expenses, 1 S. Monck...... 

Organizing expenses, J. D. Pie ree .. 

a een et Sie 2 ‘1-Cooper’s boye ott, PJ. 


MecGutre.. 
Printin 2,000 note ‘heads, $8.50; 4,000 org: inizers 
lists, $25; 2,000 cert of membe rship, $2; 500 pass 


words, $2.25; 5,000 Aims, $8.50; 
Phillips eee ae 
Robert Askew 
Organizing expenses, John } "Saar 
Organizing expenses, C. J. McMorrow......... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson... 
Organizing expenses, W. G. Ar mavens ‘ 
Organizing expenses and salary, H. Winn 
Organizing expenses and salary, py Ww. Cireene 
Ser expenses and salary, F. H. MeGill 
o, 2 typewriters, 4 No, 1% vabine ts, 5 ty pe- 


4,000 Ww hy, $7; 


writer chairs, Smith Premier Typewriter 
COMBED 0.02 cccccee pnowaee a 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons. 


C ippings, Natl Press Intelligen nee Co ’ 

400 2c and 200 le stamps, H. C. Kusterday 

Traveling and hotel expenses 4. vmenth. Samuel 
Gom pers. 

Traveling and hotel expe nses to New York in 
regard to jewelers’ strike, Frank Morrison 

Organizing expenses, J. F. Byrne hia , 

One month’s salary, P resident Samuel Gom- 
re cr 

One month’s salary, Secretary 4 rank Morrison. 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J.T. Kelly. 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. MeDonaid. 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard ... 

2 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M. M.Webster. 

1 week’s salary, stenographer, H. McKee.... 

2% weeks’ salaiy V. McDonald : 

4 weeks’ salary, Tug h McGregor 

4 weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley 

4 weeks’ salary, A. Berkeley 

4 weeks’ salary, J. G. Rodgers 


s 


20 


OO 


oi 


6 
2 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





31. 1 week’s salary, R. W. Ashley. $ 6 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Mor 9 29 
Total _ $4,826 04 04 


RECAPITULATION, 
Inn GR 55 i akalis cabdinesene keeteneeubed 
Receipts....... oes 


$6,827 74 

7,547 68 
$14,375 37 
4,826 04 


Total. 
Ex penses.. os 


Balance . 99,549 38 


Interstate ommeanes Seasenieaiie. 
Washington. 


RAILWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Notice is hereby given that numerous railroad companies 
have applicd to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
further extension of time (for the period of a year, or until Janu- 
ary 1, 1901), within which to equip their cars and locomotives 
with automatic couplers and power brakes as provided by Sec- 
tions | and 2 of an Act approved March 2, 1893, relating to the 
equipment of cars and locomotives with safety appliances, and 
that a hearing upon such application will be had at the office of 
the Commission in the city of Washington, D. C., on Wed- 
nesday, December 6th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., at which 
time and place all persons interested will have opportunity to 
be heard in person or by counsel, whether for or against such 
extension, and may forward by mail any affidavit, statement or 

gument bearing upon the question, 

By order of the Commission : 

EDW. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


NTIFIC eit ty 
STARTLING FA 

Natural Healing—a j— -»— l si on 
~ tonane Oy by mall. Anyone of ordia 
ary ability can easily learn & succes 3- 
fully practice it. Every known disease 
promptly relieved. Diplomas granted 
and a complete library together 
with paying advertising matter 
furnished. Act quickly. Golden 
‘Harvest sure. Circulars free. 


NATIONAL INST., A. F. 129, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





A. MOSELEY, Secretary. _ 
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THE ARCADE FILE WORKS 


c. C. CLARKE, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


ANDERSON, 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


Send for our “Practical Talks on Files.’ 


THE ARCADE FILE WORKS, wesrenn orrice: 


WORKS: 
INDIANA, U.S.A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
79 Reade Street, 
New York City. 


the fo cho cho cho ef chee cho ah eho ef eho eo of efo fee ef efo ofe of af eh af efo ef ef ake ef af fe af ef af ef fo eff eff ef fo eff ef fe of eff ef fo eff ef eff eff ch> af ef fo ef fo ef fo ef 0 


INDIANA, U.S. A. 


IMPROVED INCREMENT CUT FILES. 


Arcade Files are made from the very best Crucible File Steel, and are guaranteed to cut 
faster and wear longer than any other file on the market. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


A. WEED, 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER. 


witness tad Sa 





Sent Free on Application. 





ANDERSON, 


118 Lake Street, 
Chicago. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. iti 


Union Made 
se Tar Soap 


If you use TAR SOAP you should 
use Union Made Tar Soap # # 


Brown’s Original Pine Tar Soap 


is the only Union Made Tar Soap 
UNION LABEL 
Insist on having it. 


on the market. 
on every cake. 


MADE BY # # # 


The Brown Soap Company 


The First Soap Factory to DAYTON, 0., U. S. A. 


recognize Organized Labor. 





COLLAR BUTTON 
INSURANCE 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


Krementz One-=Piece...... 
Collar Button 
Made of One Piece of Metal Without Seam or Joint. 
Also for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Childrens’ Dresses. 
You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 


kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives all particulars. Postal 
us forit. All jewelers sell Krementz buttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestnut st. 








A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS., 


HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
a sketch of national and international unions of America. 
by P. J. McGuire. Per copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $5.00. 

THE Erient Hour PRimER—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo. E. McNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts. ; 100, $4.00. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGHT 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo. Gunton. Percopy, 5cts.; dozen, 
50 cts. ; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHT Hour povaere— ay 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 80 cts. ; 100, $4.00. 

UNIVERSAL EpucATIoN—An Address, By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy. 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

“Wat LaBor CouLD Do.”—An Address, By John Swin- 
ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 
letter of Hon, Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE “ PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo. 
E. McNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” b 
Samuel Gompers. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 30 cts. ; 100, $4.00. 

“THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 


LABOR”—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. ie English or 
German.) 100, $4.00. 


er copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts. ; 





A Chimney Sweep at a 
Wedding 


is not more out of harmony with his surroundings than 
are cheap, soiled or worn cards at a nicely appointed 
card-party. Decorations may be omitted, the menu sim- 
plified—without discomforting the guests—but poor cards 
are always annoying. The est only are appropriate. 
Good cards make card-parties doubly enjoyable, 


Fashion Series Playing Cards 


New, crisp, thin and pliable—delightful to handle. Hundreds 
of designs—Delft backs for Dutch or Holland parties ; tinted 
backs, all colors, to aid in color schemes ; Cupid backs for heart 

arties; Japanese backs for Japanese parties; Secret Society 
acks for lodge parties or members ; Owl backs for owl parties; 
Laughable Picture Faces for jolly parties; Fortune Telling Cards 
for gyPsy parties; Beardsley Poster Faces for fancy dress 
oe gh loral backs for flower parties; Beautiful Landscape 
acks, and backs in gold and colors (including Stage Portrait 
cards), appropriate for card-party prizes and gifts. Whist and 
Standard sizes. Fashion Series No. | (Sample pack, plain edges, 
50 cts.; gold edges, 60 cts), Fashion Series No, 2 (Sample 
pack, 75 cts). 


E ature’ rep pamphlet opus 200 mini- 


WE SEND FRE ature reproductions of card backs in 


colors; 64 page booklet “Entertaining with Cards,” newly 
revised and enlarged, sent for 10 cents in stamps, contains 

ints on novel card parties, how to entertain successfully. 
egular Price, 25 cents, 


ADDRESS, 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Mention this Publication, 














Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages } to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $44,000,000 


Write for Rate at your age...» 


_— lhe Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Men’s dbs , 2 Collars 
Linen 25 cts. 
Collars FZ | Pair Cuffs 


and Cuffs TRADE MARK 25 cts. 
LION BRAND, 


This is the best known brand manufactured. All articles 
bearing this brand are guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


Made by UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


White and (RZ For Sale 


{ 





Fancy Shirts | by all 


Night Robes p ’ 
me rogressive 


Bath Robes TRADE MARK Dealers 
LICN BRAND, 





01 | 
SHIRTS 
PERFECT FIT |, G00D 
GUARANTEED AZo 











50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE - 
YRS, : 


Oswego Starch, 
HIGHS ccs AWA 


se CHICAGO? 


= LONDON. .. 4893 PHILADELPHIA, | 3. 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 


50 
YRS, 
- Kings : 
8 
§ 
s 








*% SOLD ALL AROUND THE WoRLD. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The Standard of. Excellence <a, 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


SIMPLICITY — wo STABILITY — 
so it can be casily wy | so that {t will wear 
adjusted, and won't ot 7 ‘= =.=) the longest withthe 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the ' HIN i so that it will be 


most work with the 
least effort. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


OVER 11,000 BUNDY TIME RECORDERS 





are in daily use in every branch of industry 
j and are in favor with all using them. They 
4) are in fact the WORKINGMAN’S FRIEND. 
S No one can suffer through the spite or un- 
friendliness or the mistakes of the time-keeper. 
Every workman keeps his own time and-can 
not fail to make an accurate and indisputable 


record of his time of arrival and departure. 


All Letter Carriers in the United States keep their time under the eight-hour law 


on Bundy Time Recorders. 


BUNDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











A DISTINCT NOVELTY FOR HOME OR SHOP 


Armour’s 
we Floating we 


LATHERS FREELY CLEANSES QUICKLY . 


TS Tar Soap TIS 


Handy Because It Floats 


Armour & Company CHICAGO 






































Capewell Horse Nails 


Have the Largest Sale 
of any Horse Nails 
in the United States. 


=== MADE BY=== 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


UNION LABEL ON EVERY BOX.4°D 








“ANT “NERVOUS 

-DYSPEPTIC 
BO NICOTINE 

YS, NEUTRALIZED 


ES 


* SMOKING 
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